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%^htte  Gity 


Lo  now,  the  passionate  feet  of  the  morning 

Stumble  among  reluctant  stars, 
Splash  a  shower  of  crimson  and  amber 

Over  the  tops  of  thy  shining  towers. 

Wake  to  the  morning,  O  city  of  splendor. 

Wake  to  beauty,  O  city  of  white  towers! 
Youth  is  knocking  before  thy  portals — 

Open  them  wide,  and  let  him  in! 
Fill  his  arms  with  thy  shining  treasures, 

Fill  his  eyes  with  thy  deathless  light; 
Give  of  thy  gifts,  O  city  of  wonder! 

Lavishly,  prodigally  pour  out  thy  stores! 
Soon  he  must  journey  to  distant  places. 

Over  the  barren,  stretching  hills  .... 
Give  him  forever  a  memory  of  wonder. 

Give  him  forever  the  white  splendor  of  towers! 
Let  his  hand  curve  to  the  feel  of  the  hammer; 

Let  his  heart  dream  of  cloud-tipped  spires. 
Only  the  span  of  a  day  may  he  linger, — 

Let  him  remember  forever  that  day! 

Wake  to  the  morning,  O  city  of  splendor. 
Wake  to  beauty,  O  city  of  white  towers. 

Youth  is  knocking  before  thy  portals. 
Hasten  to  open  and  welcome  him  in! 

Virginia  Cooper,  'Duchesne,  '30 
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The  Story  of  Creighton 


'^y  James  J.  Gleason 


THE  story  of  Creighton  University  is  one  with  that  O'Connor,  empowered  to  administer  "the  state  of  Nebras- 

of  the  American  Middle  West — the  record  of  swift  lea,  the  territories  of  Dakota  and  Wyoming,  and  the  east- 

and  brilliant  efflorescence.  Institutions  of  permanence,  ern  portion  of  the  territory  of  Montana"! 

vhatever  be  their  nature,  are  wont  to  develop  in  leisurely  But  already  in  the  new  city  was  felt  the  need  of  that  with- 

ashion.     Creighton  and  the  West  are  notable  exceptions,  out  which  progress  abates  and  civilization  decays.  Education 

rhe  short  space  of  a  generation  has  seen  trading  posts  built  was  the  demand  of  the  pioneer  population — learning,  which 


nto  cities,  territories  raised  to  statehood, 
vild  prairies  converted  into  the  granary 
•)i  the  nation.  And  the  same  brief  period 
las  witnessed  education,  in  defiance  of  time 
ind  circumstances,  grow  splendidly  apace, 
rhe  men  who  made  Creighton  and  Ne- 
braska were  constructive  adventurers,  too 
full  of  buoyant  energy  to  heed  the  limita- 
ions  that  time  tends  to  impose.  Their 
jpirit  was  fresh,  their  courage  indomitable. 
Their  aim  and  their  realization  was  rapid, 
mduring  achievement.  The  accomplish- 
ments, educational  and  political,  which  they 
wrought,  remain  today  the  wonder  of  the 
historian  and  the  inspiration  of  the  pioneer. 
^  It  is  no  far  cry  from  the  Omaha  of  1932 
[to  that  of  some  fifty-five  years  ago.  Yet 
a  glimpse  of  the  early  metropolis  would 
occasion  ineffable  amazement  to  the  proud  citizen  of  today 


amplifies  and  refines  the  achievements  of 
all  empire  builders.  The  Omahans  desired 
it  for  themselves  or  sought  it  for  their 
children;  it  would  have  been  difficult  to  se- 
cure. But  the  generosity  of  an  Omaha 
family,  motivated  by  the  finest  principles 
of  Christian  charity,  made  possible  the  es- 
tablishment here  of  higher  education, 
brought  about  the  founding  of  Creighton 
University. 

Edward  Creighton  represents  a  high  type 
of  American  pioneer.  His  courage  and  en- 
terprise had  resulted  not  only  in  financial 
successes  for  himself,  but  also  in  numerous 
benefits  to  his  city.  As  a  crowning  work 
of  philanthropy  he  had  planned  the  erec- 
tion of  a  university  in  Omaha,  but  had  died 
in  1874  before  his  purpose  could  be  realized. 
His  wife,  Mary  Lucretia  Creighton,  sharing  in  his  unselfish 


t'noto  by  Matsuo 

James  ].  G  leas  oil 


Fact  and  fiction  vie  in  describing  the  immaturity  of  the  and  determined  spirit,  resolved  to  carry  out  her  husband's 
young  city;  it  was,  it  seems,  one  in  which  the  works  of  na-  project;  and,  when  death  cut  short  her  work  two  years  later, 
ture  still  considerably  surpassed  the  works  of  man.    Streets      provided  in  her  will  for  the  endowment  and  establishment  of 

Creighton  University. 
This  initial  impetus, 
coupled  with  the  later 
unstinted  assistance  of 
Count  John  A.  Creigh- 
ton, set  the  new  college 
upon  the  path  that 
leads  to  educational 
independence  and  re- 
nown. 

The  circumstances 
attending  the  begin- 
n  i  n  g  s  of  Creighton 
University  were  fortu- 
nate in  t  h  e  extreme. 
Bishop  O'Connor,  up- 
on receiving  the  school, 
was  faced  with  the 
[Turn  to  Page  S2'\ 


were  apt  to  become 
morasses  when  it  rain- 
ed; real  Indians  were  no 
curiosity;  and  wheat  or 
prairie  grass  luxurious- 
ly waved  where  most 
residential  sections  now 
stand.  Not  long  since 
letters  had  been  carried 
around  in  the  postmas- 
ter's topper  and  private 
disputes  settled  with 
shotguns,  or  rifles  be- 
cause they  fired  farther 
Religiously,  Omaha 
was  missionary  ground 
and  had  welcomed, 
only  in  1876,  the  arriv- 
al of  Bishop  James 


The  First  House  Occupied  by  the  First  Jesuit  m  Omaha,  IH77 
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Why  I  Chose  the  Arts  College 

at  Creighton 


** For  the  attainment  of  the 
ultimate  ideal,  each  of  the 
seven  liberal  arts  must  be  de- 
veloped in  the  educated  man' 


'By  Tom  Reynolds 


Tom  1{ey7iolds 


THERE  are  no  particular  circumstances  to  relate  in 
accounting  for  the  fact  of  my  matriculation  at  Creigh- 
ton university  some  years  ago.  I  was  born  in  Omaha, 
and  my  entrance  into  Creighton  was  a  natural,  logical  conse- 
quence of  that  fact.  The  history  of  Creighton  has  been  the 
history  of  the  cultural  life  of  Omaha  and  of  a  great  section 
of  the  middle  west  likewise  for  the  past  fifty  years.  The 
story  of  the  attraction  of  the  university  in  my  particular  case 
is  apparent  enough,  for  it  is  the  same  as  in  the  case  of  the 
hundreds  of  Omaha  men  who  preceded  me. 

It  seems  to  me,  however,  that  a  more  interesting  question 
flows  from  this  problem  of  why  I  chose  Creighton.  Just 
why  am  I  in  the  arts  college  of  Creighton  university,  and 
what  is  there  in  the  arts  training  of  Creighton  that  other 
institutions  do  not  give? 

The  answer  to  the  questions  brings  up  a  number  of  inter- 
esting points.  I  am  in  the  arts  college  because  I  am  con- 
vinced that  it  is  only  through  the  completion  of  the  tradi- 
tional "classical  courses"  that  a  student  may  hope  to  achieve 
any  near  approximation  of  an  education  in  the  true  and 
proper  sense  of  the  word.  This  point  is  of  a  great  deal  more 
consequence  than  may  appear  immediately  en  the  surface. 
If  any  mental  attitude  may  be  said  to  be  of  specific  and  gen- 
eral detriment  to  culture  in  America,  certainly  the  fallacy  of 
partial  education  must  be  that  attitude.  In  our  times  we  do 
not  lack  for  opportunities  to  observe  the  practical  results  of 
this  fallacy  in  all  of  its  devious  processes.  We  have  the 
multitudinous  cases  of  successful  manufacturers  set  us  as 
authorities  on  international  relations;  biologists  invading  the 
field  of  revealed  religion  with  specious  and  nebulous  hypoth- 
eses and  theories;  politicians  dictating  the  standards  of  edu- 
cation— but  it  is  superfluous  to  enumerate  further.  It  is 
evident  enough  to  any  discerning  man  that  it  is  the  generally 
accepted  belief  that  skill  in  any  single  profession,  be  it  ever 
so  highly  individuahzed,  infallibly  predicates  omniscience  in 
every  other. 

The  prevalence  of  such  an  attitude  in  the  every-day  world 
is  sufficiently  to  be  decried.  But  when  it  enters  into  the 
domain  of  higher  learning  and  invades  the  halls  of  our  uni- 
versities the  situation  becomes  one  of  the  utmost  seriousness. 


Yet  many  of  our  great  universities  are  operating  with  this 
fallacy  as  a  basic  premise;  and,  as  a  result,  are  sending  their 
students  into  highly  specialized  professions  without  the 
slightest  mastery  of  the  tradition  of  culture  which  is  the 
very  essence  of  true  education. 

It  is  against  this  situation  that  the  arts  colleges  of  Jesuit 
institutions  such  as  Creighton  are  directly  arrayed.  The  cul- 
tural tradition  upon  which  our  modem  civilization  is  based 
is  buttressed  by  the  principle  that  education  in  its  true  sense 
must  consist  of  more  than  information  solely,  that  it  must 
consist  of  formation.  For  the  attainment  of  the  ultimate 
ideal  each  of  the  seven  liberal  arts  must  be  developed  in  the 
educated  man,  each  in  their  proper  ratio  and  proportion.  In 
adhering  to  the  ancient  ideals  of  education  Creighton  is  pro-  1 
tecting  this  principle  and  is  in  conformance  with  the  true 
processes  of  proper  development  of  its  students. 

In  accidental  notes  there  may  be  some  divergence  of 
opinion  as  to  in  what  the  seven  liberal  arts  consist.  In  es- 
j-cntials,  however,  they  are  generally  recognized  in  some 
such  form  as  this:  1.  The  art  of  the  relation  of  the  in- 
dividual to  Gcd.  2.  The  art  of  relation  of  the  individ- 
ual to  his  fellow  man.  3.  The  art  of  enjoying  leisure. 
4.  The  art  of  expression.  5.  The  art  of  reasoning.  6.  The 
art  of  the  comprehension  of  the  historical  heritage  of  the 
ages.    7.  The  art  of  earning  a  living. 

It  is  only  with  the  completion  of  this  cycle  of  the  arts 
that  the  individual  may  attain  to  that  full,  well-rounded 
education  that  must  be  the  goal  of  every  man  who  seeks  to 
find  the  utmost  in  living.  It  cannot  be  denied  that  each  of 
these  categories  is  essential  for  the  full  development  of  any 
specific  personality  and  that  a  discrepancy  in  any  particular  ■ 
in  an  education  must  necessarily  leave  a  void  which  mars 
permanently  the  achievement  of  form  which  is  the  approxi- 
mation of  perfection. 

With  this  standard  as  a  viewpoint,  then,  the  fields  of  tech- 
nical education  take  on  a  new  aspect  and  appear  in  their 
proper  perspectives  as  avocations  sufficient  to  themselves  as 
sciences,  perhaps,  but  utterly  failing  to  approximate  the  norm 
of  true  education.  Thus  all  of  the  professions  have  their 
[Turn  to  Page  Thirty-two] 
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Why  I  Came  to  the  Creighton 
Medical  School 


T/)e  outstanding  record  of  the  School 
of  Medicine  plus  comradeship  exist- 
ing within  the  student  body  prompted 
'iy  Lawrence  McNerthney    ||  M.r,  McJVerthney  to  choose  Creighton 
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Lawrence  ^Mcl^erthney 


1"^  OME  fifteen  years  ago,  the  scholarly  and  revered  Dr. 
^  Foote  asked  his  freshman  class  at  Creighton  Medical 
School  to  drite  down  and  hand  in  to  him  the  answer 
the  question:  "Why  I  came  to  medical  school?"  The  next 
ay  he  announced  to  the  class  in  his  own  inimitable  way  that 
ere  were  only  two  honest  men  in  the  group.  He  read  to 
em  the  answers  these  two  gentlemen  had  given  to  the 
uestion  which  he  had  propounded  the  preceding  day.  The 
rst  man  had  answered  that  he  had  thought  it  might  be  an 
asy  way  to  make  an  honest  living.  The  second  answer  was 
lat  this  particular  student  was  tired  of  working  on  the 
arm. 
Surely,  by  this  time,  these  two  doctors  have  found  that 
leir  answers  were  not  quite  correct.  One  of  them  has  prob- 
bly  found  that  the  living  he  makes  is  honest  but  by  no  means 
isy  to  accomplish.  The  other  has,  perhaps,  many  times 
ished  he  could  go  back  to  the  farm.  It  can  be  safely  stated, 
owever,  that  both  are  enjoying  a  medical  life  and  that  they 
ave  never  regretted  subjecting  themselves  to  a  medical  edu- 
ation. 
Some  time  during  every  man's  life  he  has  expressed  a  wish 
be  a  doctor.  To  those  who  are  able  to  fulfill  this  wish 
ith  a  medical  education  there  is  a  never-ending  sense  of  sat- 
faction.  Medicine  has  to  it  a  fascination.  It  holds  its 
evotees  by  a  variety  of  tentacles,  medicine's  science,  medi- 
ine's  contacts  with  individuals,  and,  probably  strongest  of 
I,  medicine's  puzzles. 

Every  year  there  enters  the  Creighton  Registrar's  office 
ome  three  hundred  odd  young  men  and  women  whose  object 
medical  education.  They  come  from  all  over  the  United 
tates,  from  the  territories,  and  even  from  foreign  countries, 
rhey  are  all  seeking  an  education  that  they  could  obtain  as 
•asily,  and  certainly  with  less  expense,  at  medical  schools 
inch  nearer  their  homes. 

Creighton  Medical  School  must  have  some  attraction  in 
tself  to  enable  it  to  draw  students  from  such  a  wide  radius. 
ptherwise,  why  do  students  from  both  the  Western  and 
'Atlantic  coasts  prefer  Creighton  and  its  facilities  to  the 
khools  in  the  great  medical  centers  of  their  home  districts? 
Creighton  has  graduates  throughout  the  country  who,  by 


example  and  legend,  are  quite  unconsciously  selling  the  med- 
ical school  to  the  prospective  doctor.  These  graduates, 
though  modern  in  medicine,  love  to  live  in  the  past — their 
student  days — their  days  as  a  medical  student.  Though 
their  stories  are  filled  with  details  of  their  various  escapades 
and  of  how  hard  they  had  to  work,  or  of  how  hard  they 
should  have  worked,  their  lives  and  practices  are  living  ex- 
amples of  the  medical  education  which  Creighton  affords. 

Creighton  has  one  characteristic  which  is  of  distinct  ad- 
vantage to  the  student,  although  to  the  young  man  about 
to  enter  upon  a  medical  education  it  seems  a  little  strange. 
This  characteristic  is  that  Creighton  is  a  small  school.  The 
student  benefits  by  this,  for  there  exists  between  himself 
and  his  professors  a  personal  relationship  which  enables 
him  to  better  understand  them,  and  them  to  better  appre- 
ciate him  and  his  problems.  All  this  promotes  better  medi- 
cal education. 

There  are  in  the  medical  profession,  many  times,  bitter 
animosities,  although  such  a  condition  should  certainly  not 
exist.  This  condition  has  its  origin  in  the  medical  school, 
where  competition  is  often  fostered  to  an  intense  degree. 
There  has  always  been  at  Creighton  a  tradition  of  comrade- 
ship between  its  medical  students.  Competition  there  is, 
yes,  but  it  is  such  a  friendly  competition  that  none  of  the 
above-mentioned  animosities  are  given  an  opportunity  to 
come  into  being.  Certainly  no  one  can  be  subject  to  such 
faults  after  four  years  of  life  at  Creighton. 

Creighton's  clinical  facilities  are  more  than  ample.  Every 
year  thousands  of  patients  pass  through  the  clinic.  Creigh- 
ton Memorial  Hospital  was  established  as  an  adjunct  of  the 
medical  school.  It  is  also  associated  with  several  other  hos- 
pitals, both  in  Omaha  and  Council  Bluffs;  St.  Catherine's 
Hospital  and  the  Douglas  County  Hospital  being  examples. 

Perhaps  the  oustanding  trait  that  appeals  to  the  prospec- 
tive medical  student  on  hearing  of  Creighton  is  the  high 
regard  in  which  the  school's  graduates  hold  their  former  pro- 
fessors. Graduates  are  continually  expressing  their  admira- 
tion and  gratitude.  It  can  be  safely  said  of  these  teachers 
that  they  are  the  equal,  if  not  the  superiors,  of  any  in  the 
country  in  the  work  of  imparting  medical  education. 
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Why  I  Am  Glad  I  Studied  Law 

at  Creighton 


Seventeen  years  of  mellowed  ex- 
perience before  the  bar  and  on  the 
bench — Judge  Ryan  attributes  the 
basis  of  his  success  to  Creighton 


^y  Judge  Mark  J.  Ryan 


Judge  mark  J.  %yan 


IN  a  few  weeks  it  will  be  seventeen  years  since  I  was  grad- 
uated from  Creighton  Law  School  and  admitted  to  the 
Bar  of  Nebraska.  The  legislature,  as  it  appears  wont 
to  do  every  so  often,  had  recently  legislated  a  large  and  lu- 
crative branch  of  the  law  practice  out  of  existence;  and,  as  I 
recall  the  situation  now,  I,  along  with  most  of  the  members 
of  the  class  of  1915,  wondered  whether  or  not  I  was  glad  I 
had  studied  law  at  all.  But  an  ambition  of  ten  years'  stand- 
ing, achieved  after  as  many  years  of  hard  work,  was  not  to 
be  cast  aside  merely  because  the  chosen  field  of  endeavor  had 
been  slightly  limited,  and  I  applied  myself  as  diligently  and 
as  extensively  as  I  was  permitted  to  the  practice  of  law. 
During  the  first  year  of  my  legal  work,  I  learned  in  that  hard 
school  of  experience  that  the  limitations  most  to  be  feared  in 
the  practice  of  law  are  not  those  set  by  legislative  fiat,  but 
rather  by  potential  clients. 

After  seventeen  years,  however,  I  am  able  to  say  truth- 
fully that  I  am  glad  I  studied  law,  and,  more  than  that,  I 
am  happy  to  say  to  law  students  and  to  those  contemplating 
the  study  of  law  that  I  am  glad  I  studied  law  at  Creighton. 
Those  seventeen  years  have  been  almost  equally  divided 
between  the  practice  of  law  and  service  on  the  District 
Bench.  They  have  been  busy  years  and  packed  with  a 
wealth  of  experience  and  observation.  During  those  years 
I  have  tried  in  my  feeble  way,  both  in  my  private  practice 
and  in  my  official  capacity,  to  live  up  to  the  ideals  inculcated 
by  my  Alma  Mater.  During  that  same  time  I  have  seen  men 
of  mediocre  ability  achieve  success  in  the  profession,  and  I 
am  sorry  to  say  that  I  have  witnessed  the  failure  of  others 
endowed  with  more  than  average  talent  and  who  had  every 
opportunity  for  success. 

Occasionally  I  hear  members  of  the  bar  comment  upon 
this  situation  and  advocate  higher  standards  and,  particu- 
larly, a  closer  scrutiny  of  the  moral  character  and  the  ideals 
of  the  applicants  for  admission  to  the  bar.  Some  lawyers 
are  men  who  studied  in  offices,  and  they  are  prone  to  voice 
criticism  of  the  law  schools  for  not  giving  more  attention  to 
this  important  part  of  the  training  for  admission  to  the  bar. 
What  training  should  a  law  school  impart  to  its  students? 
It  should  equip  them  with  a  foundation  upon  which  to  build 


a  thorough  knowledge  of  the  law.    This  should  consist  of  a  | 
knowledge  of  the  fundamental  principles  of  law  and  the 
history  of  the  development  both  of  the  substantive  law  and 
of  the  general  rules  of  practice.    But,  more  important,  is  a 
proper  understanding  of  the  ethics  of  the  profession,  an  I 
understanding  of  the  lawyer's  duty  to  his  client  and  of  his 
relation  to  society  in  general.    The  student  should  be  taught 
to  know  and  understand  that  the  laws  are  the  people's  laws, 
not  the  lawyer's  nor  the  court's,  and  that  they  were  enacted 
for  the  guidance  and  direction  of  the  people;  that  in  the; 
application  and  interpretation  of  those  laws,  the  same  rugged 
honesty  should  be  observed  as  in  a  cold  business  proposition 
of  dollars  and  cents;  that  in  measuring  a  client's  rights  there 
is  but  one  guide — the  merits  of  the  case. 

Almost  from  its  very  founding,  Creighton  Law  School 
has  been  a  member  of  the  Association  of  American  Law 
Schools,  and  I  might  remark  here  that  only  about  one- 
third  of  the  law  schools  in  the  United  States  are  admitted 
to  membership  in  this  association.  Its  teaching  staff  is 
composed  of  men  of  more  than  ordinary  training  and  abil- 
ity, eminently  qualified  to  give  instruction  in  the  subjects 
they  teach.  The  law  library  is  one  of  the  most  complete 
in  the  middle  west.  In  conjunction  with  practice  courses, 
Creighton  maintains  a  Moot  Court  and  a  Model  House. 
These  unique  features  add  greatly  to  the  value  of  the  law 
course  offered.  The  district  court  of  Douglas  County,  with 
its  nine  judges,  is  almost  continually  in  session  throughout 
the  school  year,  offering  the  widest  possible  range  of  obser- 
vation of  actual  trial  work.  Some  of  the  trials  I  witnessed 
during  my  law  course  are  still  a  source  of  inspiration  and 
instruction  to  me. 

I  might  prolong  this  article  by  telling  how  I  entered 
Creighton  with  the  intention  of  earning  sufficient  credits  to 
enter  the  law  school  of  the  University  of  Minnesota — and 
stayed  to  complete  the  classical  course  in  the  College  of  Arts 
and  Sciences  and  the  law  course,  but  it  can  all  be  summed 
up  by  saying  that  I  found  the  ideals  taught  at  Creighton 
an  excellent  foundation  for  success  in  life,  and  learned  that 
\Turn  to  Page  Thirty-two] 
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^reighton  School  of  Dentistry 
s  My  Choice 


Charles  M.  Stebner 


Mr.  Stebner  chose  the  Creighton 
School  of  Dentistry  because  the 
instructors  are  men  who  are 
leaders  ifi  the  dental  profession 


I'hoto  by  Matsuo 

Charles  3/1.  Stebner 


[F  I  can  help,  in  some  way,  to  lighten  the  load  of  the  per- 
plexed pre-dental  student,  and  at  the  same  time  make  the 
student  alien  to  Creighton  better  acquainted  with  our 
epartment,  my  purpose  will  be  accomplished. 

Probably  the  first  factors  that  would  enter  the  mind  of 
le  inquiring  student,  regarding  such  an  institution,  would 
e  faculty  and  equipment.  Acquaint  yourself  with  a  group 
f  men  who  stand  high  in  their  profession.  To  the  teachers 
ho  work  with  him,  and  the  fortunate  seniors  who  are  priv- 
eged  to  copy  his  uncanny  gold-foil  manipulation,  the  name 
f  Dr.  Charles  E.  Woodbury  is  enough.  He  is  respected 
y  the  entire  dental  world;  teachers  quote  him,  authors 
:fer  to  his  works,  and  dentists  know  few  whose  ability  as 
n  operator  and  a  genial  teacher  compare  with  this  man. 
"he  names  of  Drs.  Boyne,  Prime,  Gietzen,  H.  E.  King 
nd  E.  H.  Bruening  may  be  found  on  our  faculty  roll  and 
1  national  literature.  A.  H.  Hippie,  our  dean,  has  long 
een  recognized  as  a  leader  among  the  dental  educators 
f  the  country.  A  good  share  of  our  teachers  have  ac- 
epted  the  honor  and  fulfilled  the  task  of  clinicians  at  re- 
enr  meetings  of  the  American  Dental  Association.  Our 
acuity  spends  a  fair  part  of  their  time  in  their  respective 
iractices,  which  makes  them  better  fitted  to  give  to  the 
tudent  a  broad  conception  of  the  intricacies  of  private  ap- 
ilication.  The  building  itself  is  conveniently  arranged, 
m\\  modern  equipment,  which  is  a  very  important  feature 
if  a  dental  school.  Creighton  is  proud  of  the  Class  "A" 
ating  given  her  by  the  Dental  Educational  Council. 

Our  alumni  may  be  found  in  the  leading  clinics  of  the 
ountry,  and  numerous  study  clubs  abound  with  their  tai- 
nt. State  board  examiners  recognize  Creighton  men  by  the 
■ase  with  which  they  build  beautiful  restorations  of  gold- 
oil.  These  graduates  are  not  narrow  individuals,  but  are 
■quipped  to  study  modern  dental  problems  with  well-estab- 
ished  foundations. 

The  size  of  the  school  may  influence  the  more  practical 
ninded  person.  In  schools  of  excessive  enrollment  the  stu- 
dent never  learns  the  value  of  the  more  intimate  association 
OTth  the  faculty,  and  in  institutions  too  small  sufficient  lati- 
;ude  is  seldom  realized.    The  influence  afforded  by  the  con- 


stant contact  and  friendly  associations  with  one's  fellow  stu- 
dents and  teachers  often  results  in  valuable  inspirations. 

Sufficient  patients  are  available  to  keep  the  upper  classes 
busy  at  the  many  phases  of  dentistry.  It  is  interesting  to 
note  that  the  clientele  diflFers  greatly  from  that  of  the  average 
infirmary,  being  composed  largely  of  school  children,  uni- 
versity students,  business  men,  laborers,  housewives,  and 
other  desirable  groups.  These  patients  respond  well  to  the 
high  character  of  service  and  the  desirable  location  of  the 
clinic.  Here  only  sound,  proven  principles  of  the  medical 
and  mechanical  phases  of  the  profession  are  taught  and 
practiced.  Affiliation  with  other  professional  departments 
is  a  definite  advantage.  This  may  be  better  realized  when 
one  learns  that  some  of  our  lecturers  represent  the  faculties 
of  medicine,  pharmacy,  arts,  and  law.  Oftentimes  one  finds 
schools  lacking  in  this  favorable  relationship. 

Another  important  factor  is  the  site  of  the  school  itself. 
Creighton  is  one  of  the  two  dental  schools  found  in  the 
great  western  states  between  the  Missouri  river  and  the 
coast.  Many  dental  students  find  part-time  employment 
necessary,  and  a  city  of  favorable  si^e  is  usually  required 
to  afford  these  opportunities. 

The  presence  of  Greek  letter  organizations  may  be  con- 
sidered as  a  stamp  of  national  approval  along  ethical  and 
professional  lines.  In  this  phase,  the  favor  toward  Creigh- 
ton need  not  be  weakened,  because  Psi  Omega,  Xi  Psi  Phi, 
and  Delta  Sigma  Delta,  professional  groups  of  national  sig- 
nificance, are  represented  by  local  chapters.  Creighton  is 
proud  of  a  chapter  of  Omicron  Kappa  Upsilon,  a  national 
honorary  dental  fraternity.  The  government's  approval  was 
shown  when  the  college  was  given  distinction,  with  seven 
others  of  the  leading  schools  of  the  country,  by  having  army 
officers  detailed  to  teach  courses  in  dental  military  tactics. 
This  training  is  decidedly  beneficial,  and  the  students  are 
graduated  with  commissions  of  first  lieutenant  in  the  Re- 
serve Officers'  Training  Corps. 

Summarizing  the  practical  points  submitted  for  consider- 
ation, and  being  guided  by  the  reputation  of  the  institution, 
the  prospective  student  should  be  favorably  impressed  by 
Creighton's  dental  school. 
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Why  I  Selected  the  Creighton 
College  of  Pharmacy 


Mr.  Mattison  chose  the  College  of 
Pharmacy  because  the  courses  are 
taught  from  a  professional  stand- 
point in  their  relation  to  pharmacy 


''By  Don  C.  Mattison 
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1)0X1  Q.  Mattison 


PHARMACY  has  always  held  an  attraction  for  me. 
During  my  four  years  in  university,  I  wanted  to  study 
it,  but  I  was  discouraged  by  my  father,  who  had  plans 
for  me  in  a  more  general  business  training.  After  I  grad- 
uated I  spent  three  years  in  the  business  world.  As  time 
went  on  I  began  to  see,  more  and  more,  the  need  of  a  pro- 
fession and  specialized  training.  I  saw  many  men  lose  their 
jobs  to  others  who  were  more  thoroughly  trained  in  their 
particular  line  of  work.  I  saw,  too,  that  it  was  a  long  grind 
for  a  man  with  general  business  training  to  get  anywhere. 
I  realized  that  one  must  work  for  years  as  a  subordinate  and 
even  then,  perhaps,  never  realize  independence  or  be  his  own 
boss.  I  was  a  married  man  and  with  a  family  to  support;  I 
felt  that  I  must  in  some  way  get  a  specialized  training  for 
their  security.  Pharmacy  was  still  in  the  back  of  my  mind. 
When  the  opportunity  to  study  pharmacy  was  offered  to 
me,  I  began  to  make  some  inquiries  as  to  the  school  I  should 
choose. 

I  could  have  chosen  practically  any  school  in  the  country. 
I  sent  for  catalogues  of  a  number  of  pharmacy  schools. 
Among  them  was  a  catalogue  of  Creighton.  I  compared 
the  courses  that  Creighton  offered  with  those  of  other  col- 
leges, principally  the  "big  ten."  I  liked  the  curriculum  of 
Creighton,  but  I  knew  very  little  of  its  reputation  at  that 
time.  I  decided  to  talk  to  some  men  who  would  be  qualified 
to  recommend  a  school  to  me.  Among  them  was  a  graduate 
of  Michigan,  and  secretary  of  the  Chicago  Retail  Druggists' 
Association.  He  spoke  very  highly  of  Creighton.  The 
opinion  of  a  man  with  his  reputation  and  connections  im- 
pressed me  a  great  deal.  I  also  conferred  with  the  secre- 
tary of  the  National  Association  of  Boards  of  Pharmacy. 
He,  too,  advised  me  to  choose  Creighton.  The  counsel  of 
these  two  men,  prominent  in  pharmacy,  made  me  realize  that 
Creighton  must  be  a  college  of  high  standards  and  scholar- 
ship. With  a  perfectly  open  mind,  I  decided  to  come  to 
Omaha  and  investigate  the  possibility  of  attending  Creigh- 
ton. 

The  location  of  the  college,  I  thought,  was  ideal.  Being 
situated  in  Omaha,  a  medium  sized  city,  this  fact  meant  in- 
expensive living  conditions  while  I  was  attending  school. 


The  pharmacy  college  was  in  the  downtown  section  of  town 
away  from  the  ordinary  distracting  social  activities  of  the 
campus.  This  quality  of  the  school  would  assure,  I  felt,  a 
very  professional  atmosphere.  The  college  itself  was  com- 
posed of  one  building  and  the  equipment  of  the  school  was 
modem.  All  the  courses,  then,  I  realized  were  taught  with 
reference  to  pharmacy.  This  circumstance  was  in  sharp  con- 
trast to  the  conditions  of  the  university  I  had  previously 
attended.  In  the  case  of  the  latter,  chemistry  and  biology 
were  taught  to  the  pharmacy  students  in  a  building  apart 
from  the  pharmacy  college.  This  method  of  procedure 
meant  that  these  studies  were  given  as  general  courses  with- 
out any  connection  to  pharmacy.  At  Creighton  all  the 
courses  were  taught  from  a  professional  standpoint,  and  all 
in  their  direct  relation  to  pharmacy.  There  would  naturally 
be  more  material  studied  at  Creighton,  and  more  compre- 
hensively, too,  than  at  the  larger  universities,  because  the 
smallness  of  the  enrollment  assured  individual  instruction. 

The  individual  attention  to  each  student  was  not,  I  dis- 
covered, limited  to  the  classroom.  All  the  students  were 
given  actual  work  in  compounding  prescriptions  under  the 
surveillance  of  one  of  the  instructors,  a  registered  pharma- 
cist. The  pharmacy  college  adjoined  the  Creighton  School  I 
of  Medicine.  In  connection  with  this  there  was  a  free  I 
clinic,  and  all  prescriptions  written  by  the  doctors  of  this 
clinic  were  given  to  the  pharmacy  students  to  fill.  This 
fact,  too,  was  in  contrast  to  the  university  I  formerly  at- 
tended, where  the  medical  college  had  no  connection  with 
the  pharmacy  college.  Filling  prescriptions  for  doctors' 
patients,  I  felt  sure,  meant  more  real  training  than  filling 
hypothetical  ones. 

There  must  be,  of  course,  the  necessary  knowledge  before 
one  can  fill  prescriptions.  To  that  end  I  began  to  examine 
the  courses  taught.  I  found  that  only  the  essential  ones 
were  offered;  no  fill-ins,  as  in  the  case  of  many  other  col- 
leges. Besides  the  basic  subjects,  and  those  which  gave  in- 
structions in  the  technique  of  filling  prescriptions,  there  were 
several  commercial  pharmacy  courses  given,  such  as  show 
card  writing,  window  display  and  salesmanship.  These 
[Turn  to  Page  Thirty-three^ 
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i¥hy  I  Chose  Creighton  for  the 
kudy  of  Commerce 


iy  Gerald  Dugan 


The  high  standard  maintained 

by  the  College  of  Commerce 

prompted  Mr.  Dugan  to  select 

Creighton  for  Business  Methods 
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THERE  may  be  a  close  parallel  between  the  business 
men  of  the  nation  who  bought  stock  on  the  margin  in 
the  fall  of  1929  and  the  high  school  graduates  of  the 
preceding  June,  who  chose  the  study  of  business  for  their 
ollege  or  university  education.  Both  were  highly  confident 
n  the  success  of  business  in  the  future,  and  both  decided  to 
'take  a  chance,"  the  first  with  his  savings  from  good  times 
v'hich  the  country  was  experiencing,  and  the  second  with 
lis  entire  future. 

The  parallel  ends  here,  however,  for  whereas  the  business 
nan  learned  by  experience  and  the  loss  of  his  savings  that 
here  are  periodic  "depressions,"  the  student  learned  the  same 
vithout  losing  any  money,  from  men  experienced  in  business 
ictivity.  But  all  students  did  not  learn  equally.  Much  de- 
fended, and  still  depends,  upon  the  selection  of  the  proper 
ducational  institution.  All  colleges  and  universities  do  not 
lave  the  same  rating.  Blessed  is  he  who  enters  a  school  with 
ligh  standards. 

Let  us  assume,  for  the  moment,  that  I  have  decided  to 
study  commerce.  What  facilities  are  open  to  me,  and  where 
lnust  I  go  for  a  thorough  knowledge  of  all  of  the  aspects  of 
the  study? 

There  are  two  courses  open  to  a  student  of  commerce,  or 
IS  it  is  known  in  some  universities,  business  administration. 
One  of  these,  the  two-year  course,  is  not  in  reality  a  two-year 
rourse  at  all,  but  a  four-year  course,  since  to  enter  accredited 
schools  with  a  two-year  course  in  commerce  a  student  must 
first  complete  a  pre-commercial  course  of  cultural  subjects 
which  requires  two  years.  Under  this  plan,  as  is  evident,  a 
jstudent  who  drops  out  of  school  after  two  years  has  no 
training  whatsoever  in  the  commercial  field,  but  only  a  cul- 
tural background;  and,  although  this  is  necessary  for  use  in 
business,  it  will  not  suffice  in  itself.  In  the  four-year  schools, 
on  the  other  hand,  the  basic  commercial  subjects,  accounting 
and  economics,  are  almost  without  exception  given  in  the 
first  two  years'  work.  Should  a  student  be  forced  to  drop 
out  after  but  two  years'  attendance  in  a  four-year  course,  he 
then  enters  the  field  of  business  with  some  commercial  knowl- 
edge as  well  as  a  cultural  background. 

Therefore,  to  insure  having  some  commercial  training  in 


case  of  a  financial  emergency  after  but  two  years  of  work,  I 
decided  that  the  four-year  course  was  the  more  economical. 
The  next  question,  naturally,  was:  "Where  can  I  receive  the 
best  possible  education  for  the  money  I  have  to  spend?" 

For  the  purpose  of  guiding  high  school  graduates  in  their 
choice  of  a  university  there  have  been  established  various 
educational  associations,  which  annually  publish  a  list  of 
accredited  schools.  These  different  associations  have  va- 
rious standards  for  accreditment.  Fortunately,  however,  the 
standards  of  the  North  Central  Association,  to  which  all 
middle  western  schools  (including  every  department  of 
Creighton  University)  belong,  are  very  stringent,  and  any 
school  which  is  accredited  by  this  association  is  per  se  a  first- 
class  institution. 

Having  selected  a  list  of  accredited  schools  of  business,  I 
then  read  the  various  catalogues. 

The  catalogue  of  the  College  of  Commerce,  Finance  and 
Journalism  of  Creighton  university  gave  me  the  follow- 
ing information:  First,  that  the  purpose  of  the  college 
is  to  impart  to  its  students  the  fundamental  principles  of 
modern  business  and,  at  the  same  time,  to  stress  the  prac- 
tical application  of  these  principles  to  business  life;  second- 
ly, that  although  the  course,  which  is  a  four-year  one,  is 
divided  into  two  parts,  the  first  of  which  is  the  cultural  back- 
ground and  the  second,  the  study  of  specialized  subjects  in 
the  field,  the  two  basic  commercial  courses  of  economics  and 
accounting  are,  nevertheless,  given  in  the  first  two  years  of 
work;  thirdly,  that  Creighton  university  is  located  in  a  city 
of  over  200,000  people,  a  trade  center  for  the  great  middle 
western  agricultural  belt;  fourthly,  every  full-time  man  on 
the  staff  of  the  Creighton  College  of  Commerce  has  at  least 
a  master's  degree  and  is  working  for  his  Ph.  D.  degree; 
fifthly,  that  every  man  on  the  staff  of  the  college  is  teaching 
in  a  field  in  which  he  has  had  actual  experience;  sixthly,  that, 
since  Creighton  is  located  in  a  large  city,  frequent  excursions 
into  business  plants  are  convenient  and  it  is  possible  to  obtain 
leading  business  men  for  lectures;  and,  lastly,  that  since 
Creighton  is  located  close  to  the  business  district  of  the  city, 
[Turn  to  Page  Thirty-three^ 
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'^y  Marjorie  Hermansky 


Guest 


THE  long,  low  room  was  softly  lit  with  amber  chande- 
liers, and  thickly  carpeted  with  some  deep,  cushiony 
rugs  that  made  Linda  feel  she  was  on  her  way  to 
paradise  when  she  stepped  airily  along  on  them.  This  was 
the  mecca  of  the  Birchwood  girl  immediately  after  dinner, 
the  parlor —  the  spot  to  which  one  took  herself  after  dessert 
had  finally  been  served;  where  one  met  one's  fellow  suffer- 
ers, fellow  sleepers,  fellow  eaters  and  fellow  knowledge 
seekers.  Last  of  all — but  how  delightful — it  was  the  place 
to  which  one  came,  on  chosen  looked-forward-to  nights  to 
meet  one's  man,  if  there  happened  to  be  any,  or  where  one 
sat,  if  there  wasn't  any,  and  gave  the  roommate  and  her 
chosen  one  the  twice-over  while  they  talked  softly  and  un- 
comfortably amid  the  polite  stares  of  one's  acquaintances 
up  on  the  third,  if  you  lived  there,  or  on  fourth,  if  you 
lived  way  up  there. 

Linda  was  there  first.  No  one  was  going  to  take  that 
charmed  chair  by  the  radio  this  time.  Ah,  to  sit  here  all 
evening  and  listen  to  some  devastating  orchestra  amid  these 
soft  lights — 

"Oh,  I  beg  your  pardon —  I  thought  no  one  was  in 
this—" 


L1jL!J'_.Mi_fei 


A  person  very  tall  and  gray-suited — deliciously  irregular  waved 
hair,  looked  up  at  her. 


"Sorry,  Linda.  I  do  so  want  to  be  here  and  get  in  on 
Ernie  Hummins  tonight — you  know  Ernie,  don't  you — why, 
Linda,  Ernie  Hummins?  Linda,  he's  marvelous!"  and  the 
soft-lipped  speaker  with  the  heavy  eyelids  and  seductive 
black  wisps  of  hair  curling  into  her  face  gushed  on,  honey- 
tongued,  and  Linda  dropped  into  a  very  deep  chair  nearby 
and  decided  to  be  content.  That  was  always  the  way.  Cleo 
got  there,  got  everywhere  first. 

How  hateful  were  these  creatures  that  gushed  around 
people,  being  so  utterly  sweet  when  they  wanted  something 
from  you  and  so  accurately  distant  and  aloof  when  there 
wasn't  anything  to  want.  Such  was  Cleo — she  with  the 
knock-out  figure,  soft  eyes  and  jetty  hair  that  was  coaxed 
into  numerous  etchy  curls  about  her  face.  Some  day  when 
she  wanted  to  waste  time,  Linda  would  count  the  curls. 
Nothing  like  being  up  on  statistics.  Any  kind  of  statistics 
— be  they  what  they  may. 

What  sort  of  a  life,  thought  Linda,  was  this — a  life  in 
which  one's  thoughts  were  mentally  dissecting  people's  char- 
acters, constantly  planning  outfits  that  would  make  your 
roommate  turn  gray  with  envy,  writing  saucy  letters  to  the 
friends  back  home,  wondering  if  you  could  get  tomorrow's 
calculus  before  the  lights  went  out  at  ten-thirty,  and  always 
waiting,  waiting,  hoping  for  something  big  to  happen.  Last 
year,  about  this  time,  and  in  about  the  same  February- 
Monday  mood,  Linda  had  temporarily  cheered  herself  with 
the  exciting  thought  that  college  next  year  was  going  to  be 
one  long  merry-go-round. 

And  this  was  college.  A  distinctive,  fashionable  place 
for  the  feminine  offspring  of  the  near  rich,  conservatively! 
ccmfcrtable  rich  and  even  the  just-think-girls-dad-is-getting- 
me-a-plane-this-year  rich.  Linda  thought  of  the  time  when 
she  admired  the  finished,  undisturbed  all-popular  sophisti- 
cate. But  now,  with  sophistication  fairly  oozing,  or  freez- 
ing, or  whatever  it  was,  about  her,  she  thought  of  it  with 
scorn.  Couldn't  one  absorb  these  grand  manners  and  the 
fine  culture  of  these  teachers,  couldn't  one  be  a  neat  tennis 
player,  a  whiz  of  a  swimmer,  smooth  dancer  and  half-way 
intelligible  person  without  losing  the  inward  grace  of  nat- 
uralness and  unfeigned  individuality? 

WHY  not,  answered  Linda  to  herself.  She  could  do 
it — that  is,  not  be  like  most  of  these  affected  pup- 
pets with  which  this  one  to  twenty-seven  inclusive  dump  was 
swarming?  Damn  it  all,  she  was  getting  morbid  and  hypo- 
critical again  and  it  was  no  way  to  do.  What  about  the 
gang  back  home  —  who  didn't  get  to  go  to  fashionable 
schools,  who  didn't  have  folks  that  spent  all  their  money 
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>n  you  and  who  lived  for  you  alone.  There  was  Ruthie,  her 
■oommate  up  on  the  fourth  in  their  green  and  orchid  room 
—maybe  she  was  lonely,  too.  Linda  could  be  nicer  to 
Ruthie — even  if  she  hadn't  lived  up  to  the  expectations 
A'hich  Linda  had  planned.  There  was  nothing  really  wrong 
A'ith  Ruthie,  and  as  Linda  had  written  to  her  best  friend 
lack  home — "I  can't  find  anything  bad  to  put  out  about 
ler,"  she  just  hadn't  been  exceptionally  chummy.  That  was 
ratty  and  Linda  admitted  it. 

Ernie  Hummins  and  his  soft-strumming  orchestra  had  be- 
jun  their  evening  broadcast  and  Cleo  was  enthralled.  She 
urned  to  Linda. 

"Ernie  Hummins — my  dear — isn't  he  precious?  I  met 
him  in  New  York  last  summer  on  that  trip  east  with  Dad 
— oh,  such  dreamy  music!"  and  Cleo  was  all  ears  because 
Ernie  himself  had  begun  to  sing. 

Linda  could  stand  it  no  longer.  It  was  good  music  but 
It  didn't  mean  a  thing.    Precious,  indeed! 

"I'm  fagged  out  from  that  swimming  test  today  and  I've 
teams  of  math  to  do.  'Bye!"  Linda  was  off  to  her  room 
and  Ruthie  and  math.    Cleo  didn't  mind.    Ernie  was  on. 

Linda  walked  through  the  arched,  echoing  halls  and  up 
the  three  flights  of  stairs  to  her  room.  The  one  lamp  shone 
and  threw  soft  shadows  about,  and,  as  Linda  came  in,  she 
ecu  Id  see  in  the  boudoir  mirror — the  reflection  of  a  dark 
form  huddled  on  the  farthest  away  of  the  twin  beds. 

"Ruthie,  is  that  you?"    She  called  softly. 

There  was  a  muffled:     "Yes." 

"What's  wrong — you're  not  ill?" 

"No —  but — "  Ruthie  pulled  herself  up,  hair  very  dis- 
hevelled and  eyes  wet  and  shining  in  the  lamplight. 

"Linda,  I'm  so —  so  lonely.  I  don't  want  to  stay  here 
any  more.  I  thought  I  liked  it  because  first  semester — 
but  all  I  want  now  is  home!"  Ruthie's  wave  of  homesick- 
ness surged  up  again  and  she  went  back  into  the  pillow. 

"The  old  home  town — dear,  dear!  I  know  the  feeling. 
It's  that  after  Christmas  vacation  let-down  that  comes  over 
one  just  like — just  like  measles  take  children  suddenly. 
It  can't  be  helped,  Ruthie! — I'm  lonely,  too — but,  oh,  well, 
it's  Monday  and  gray  wet  February  and  all  that  sort  of 
thing.  We've  got  to  stick  it  out!"  She  squeezed  Ruthie's 
arm  and  thought  it  made  one  feel  better  to  know  others  were 
just  as  weak  and  un-grownup  like  yourself!  Still — Ruthie 
was  a  baby  and  she  had  been  away  from  home  much  longer 
than  she,  Linda.  From  that  first  day  of  school  in  far-away 
September — when  they  had  met  in  their  room,  the  beds  un- 
made —  luggage  scattered  everywhere  —  no  curtains,  they 
had  both  stood,  attempted  conversation  and  had  suddenly 


Linda  gave  a  soft  little  gasp! 

broken  off  into  tears.  What  childish  freshmen,  we — thought 
Linda. 

"Come  on,  snap  out  of  it!  I  can't  mother  you  and  master 
math,  too.  Get  into  your  P.  J.'s  and  we'll  try  and  get  some 
studying  done!" 

LINDA  changed  from  her  smart  blue  dinner  dress  to  pale 
J  green  pajamas  that  clung  softly  to  her  tall,  thin  figure. 
She  lit  the  boudoir  lights  and  began  to  brush  her  long, 
light  waving  hair.  It  was  very  thick — a  sort  of  burnished 
maple — the  color  of  pure,  dark  honey  with  the  sunlight 
gleaming  through  it. 

Ruthie  looked  on  admiringly  and  wondered  why  Linda 
became  suddenly  pretty  at  times — when  she  was  tall  and  so 
very  slender  and  her  mouth  was  so  small  for  the  rest  of  her 
thin  face.  Maybe  it  was  that  soft  green  that  contrasted 
so  with  her  shining  hair  and  hazel  eyes? 

Linda  was  queer — in  a  way.  Critical  at  times,  very  frank 
and  certainly  very  natural.  She  studied  harder  than  any 
of  the  girls  on  the  third,  and  did  she  know  her  history? 
And  then,  Linda  didn't  cry  very  much  when  she  was  lone- 
ly. Only  that  first  day — here  in  this  room.  That  was  all. 
Other  girls  indulged  in  weekly  outbursts  when  they  could 
not  go  into  St.  Louis  for  the  week-end,  had  no  masculine 
visitors  on  Sunday,  or  failed  to  receive  letters  and  the  much- 
[Turn  to  Page  Thirty-four'] 
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^  treatise  on  the  evils  of  oic?- 
social  and  economic  structure 


The  Deus  Vult  of  an  armed  throng 
Rings  out,  as  a  knightly  battle  song, 
To  rouse  a  knightly  soul. 

—Patrick  O'Connor,  G.  S.  G. 

DIM  flickered  two  candles  in  a  soft  Afric  zephyr. 
O'erhead  the  clear  blue  of  an  equatorial  night  was 
tinged  with  the  pastels  of  the  com- 
ing dawn.  The  tapers  threw  into  a  soft 
shimmering  bas-relief  the  figure  of  one 
with  bowed  head,  garbed  in  deep  purple 
vestments. 

He  knelt;  then  rose,  lifting  a  white  parti- 
cle to  the  brightening  zenith;  and  knelt 
again  as  in  adoration.  Each  motion  was 
accompanied  by  the  musical  tinkle  of  a 
silvery  bell. 

Around  the  figure  knelt  a  vast  concourse, 
heads  bowed  and  silent.  A  short  period 
elapsed.  The  figure,  holding  a  golden  gob- 
let poised  over  which  was  a  white  particle, 
in  turning  to  the  multitude  was  caught  in 
all  the  splendor  of  the  rising  orb. 

"Domine,  non  sum  dignus,"  floated  the 
words  of  the  priest  over  the  hushed  assem- 
bly.   He  passed  through  the  great  crowd,  administermg  to 
each  kneeling  crusader  "the  Holy  Bread  of  eternal  life." 

Knights  there  were,  their  mail  and  armor  glistening  with 
the  dew  in  the  early  sun.  Here,  too,  were  bowmen  shoul- 
dering quivers  packed  with  steel  shod  shafts.  Interspersed 
in  the  quiet  concourse  were  men  at  arms,  solid,  impassive. 
All  were  marked  with  the  sign  of  God,  the  battle  torn  cru- 
sader's cross,  sewed  on  cloak  or  tunic. 

Time  passed.  It  was  mid-morning.  The  battle  lines  were 
formed  before  the  gates  of  Jerusalem  with  Godfrey  of 
Bouillon  in  the  fore.  There  came  a  quiet  charged  with 
tenseness.  Lord  Godfrey  gave  the  sign.  Rang  out,  then, 
the  clarion  bugle  notes.  Came  the  rumbling,  reverberat- 
ing, roaring  "Deus  Vult"  of  the  northern  lion.  They 
charged,  Saxon  and  Frank  against  Saracen  and  Moor,  hun- 
dreds against  thousands.  Beneath  the  mighty  impact  the 
Arab  center  broke.  Then  Norman  sword  on  pagan  scimitar 
clashed  till  both  the  flanks  were  crumbled,  devastated,  an- 
nihilated. Jerusalem  was  conquered.  The  first  crusade 
was  done. 

Since  then  eight  centuries  have  stood  witness  to  the  af- 
fairs of  men  and  nations.  They  have  observed  the  gradual 


Frank 


but  inevitable  decline  of  the  temporal  power  of  the  Church. 
They  have  watched  the  social  functions  of  the  Church  pass 
on  to  the  State.  They  have  judged  with  the  impartial  eye 
the  financial  and  economic  changes  within  our  family  of 
nations.  They  have  viewed  the  phenomenal  increase  of  our 
precious  metals.  They  have  seen,  because  of  this,  the  power 
of  the  Guilds  wane  slowly  as  the  moon  of 
dawn.  They  have  witnessed  the  rise  of  the 
capitalistic  system  until  it  stands  pre- 
eminent today,  a  meridian  sun  in  a  cloud- 
less sky.  These  and  similar  changes  have 
passed  beneath  the  mute  scrutiny  of  the 
centuries. 

Now,  we  are  witnessing  another  great ; 
crusade;   not  armed  yet  similar  in  every  i 
ether  respect.    We  have  our  "causa  belli" 
not  in  the  capture  of  the  Holy  City  but  in  \ 
the   enslavement  of  the   modern   laborer. 
Our  leaders  are,  not  Godfrey  of  Bouillon 
nor  Bohemund  of  Otranto,  but  Leo  XIII 
and  Pius  XI.    Our  army  is  not  the  sturdy 
Saxon  yeomanry  of  yore  but  the  great, 
glorious,    magnificent    army    of    Catholic 
youth.     Our  declaration  of  war  we  have 
flung  in  the  face  of  the  enemy — the  "Rerum  Novarum"  and 
its  expository  postscript  "Quadragesimo  Anno." 

For  neither  the  encyclical  of  Leo  nor  that  of  Pius  was 
issued  without  cause.  Both  pontifl-s  were  gifted  with  early 
training  which  made  them  true  "men  of  the  world."  Leo 
XIII  is  characterized  as  "a  man  of  acute  and  far-seeing 
mind,  who  had  received  a  good  training  in  practical  affairs,' 
while  Pius  XI  has  "gained  the  reputation  of  a  brilliant 
scientific  organizer  and  of  a  distinguished  scholar,  honored 
by  all  the  world  of  culture."  Thus,  behind  their  bulls  lies 
a  depth  of  thought  and  a  magnitude  of  understanding  di- 
rectly in  proportion  to  the  gravity  of  the  situation.  I 
During  the  pontificate  of  Leo  the  conflict  between  capital 
and  labor  had  become  a  grave  matter  and  worthy  of  inter- 
national note.  To  Leo  this  was  not  unnatural.  Having 
studied  the  great  labors  of  the  Catholic  social  leaders  of  the 
nineteenth  century,  Bishop  von  Ketteler  and  Frederick  Oza- 
nam,  he  was  well  acquainted  with  the  history  of  capitalism 
and  labor. 

From  the  writings  of  these  early  Catholic  social  leaders 
we  find  that  capitalism  was  beginning  to  play  no  small  part 
in  the  economic  life  of  the  world.    Ozanam  as  early  as  1848 
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the  Catholic  Student 


'By  Frank  R.  Roach 


writes  that  "The  questions  which  will  occupy  the  minds  of 
men  are  the  questions  of  labor,  of  wages,  of  industry,  of 
economics."  These  same  sentiments  were  reiterated  by  the 
militant  bishop  of  Germany  and  were  in  1891  finally  crys- 
tallized by  Leo  XIII  in  the  "Rerum  Novarum" — that  docu- 
ment which  rocked  the  industrial  world.  Succeeding  Leo, 
Pius  X  pushed  further  the  war  against 
the  evils  of  our  social  and  economic 
structure.  Pius  XI  upon  his  ascension 
to  the  throne  of  Peter  continued  this 
struggle  culminating  his  social  labors 
with  the  encyclical  "Quadragesimo 
Anno."  This  in  brief  is  the  history  of 
our  crusade. 

The  "Quadragesimo  Anno"  enumer- 
ates the  industrial  evils  of  the  present 
age;  it  states  the  principles,  moral  and 
religious,  which  bind  our  social  struc- 
ture; it  proposes  measures  of  social  re- 
form. These  are  the  three  essentials  of 
the  encyclical.  The  first  two  admit  of 
little  more  than  study.  The  final  phase 
of  the  encyclical,  however,  admits  of, 
nay,  demands  action.  Ergo,  action  we 
must  have — Catholic  action. 

The  encyclical  "Nova  Impendit"  of  Pius  XI  on  Catholic 
action  stressed  the  necessity  of  Catholic  activity  in  the  social 
and  economic  sphere.  Further  than  this,  it  demonstrates 
our  pontiff's  growing  predilection  for  modern  Catholic 
youth.  For  Pius  XI  believes  that  to  a  large  degree,  the  so- 
lution of  our  social  and  economic  unrest  lies,  not  with  the 
matured  but  inactive  wisdom  of  the  elders,  but  in  the  active 
spirits  of  Catholic  youth.  Hence  his  call  for  volunteers 
in  the  great  crusade. 

Our  forces  in  the  United  States  are  about  twice  the  size 
of  that  great  country's  standing  army.  Imagine,  if  you 
can,  in  Caesar's  day  an  army  of  seventy-eight  Roman  legions, 
an  army  that  would  stretch  from  Rome  to  Naples.  This  is 
the  numerical  equivalent  of  our  crusaders,  over  three  hun- 
dred thousand  recruited  from  our  Catholic  colleges  and  sec- 
ondary schools;  an  army  with  over  twenty  thousand  officers 
and  two  thousand  bases — this  is  the  army  of  Catholic  youth 
in  the  United  States  alone.  Consider,  then,  the  true  size 
of  our  forces  if  we  embrace  all  the  nations  of  the  world.  An 
army  such  as  this  would  present  an  impenetrable,  insur- 
mountable line  of  defense;  a  gargantuan,  irresistible  force 


Mr.  Roach  recently  wo7i  third 
place  with  this  essay  in  the 
annual  Intercollegiate  English 
Contest,  participated  in  by  rep- 
resentatives of  the  ten  universi- 
ties and  colleges  of  the  Middle 
West.  His  achievement  is  the 
more  outstanding  when  it  is 
known  that  he,  a  freshman,  com- 
peted against  upper  classinen  as 
well  as  sophomores  and  fresh- 
men. His  activities  are  not  con- 
fined to  writiiig  alone.  He  was 
in  charge  of  the  stage  at  the  re- 
cent Bluejay  Revue. 


Mr.  Roach  points  out  weapons 
which  could  be  used  effectively 

on  the  oifense.  Thus,  if  we  can  but  weld  together  this  vast 
legion  of  Catholic  youth  we  will  have  a  unified  organization 
possessing  illimitable  possibilities.  Now,  we  could  found  an 
organization  which  would  interest  all  our  Catholic  students 
to  such  an  extent  that  they  would  enroll  under  its  standard. 
On  the  other  hand,  perhaps  there  is  in  existence  an  organi- 
zation such  as  this  which  would  fit  our 
purposes.  Among  this  latter  class  one 
organization  alone  stands  supreme. 

Catholic  Action!  It  has  been  the  bat- 
tle cry  of  the  sodalities  of  the  United 
States  for  the  past  year.  More  than 
that  it  has  been;  it  is  practically  a  sy- 
noptic expression  of  the  work  of  these 
bodies.  Not  only  for  the  past  twelve 
months  but  ever  since  their  institution. 
Of  the  two  main  objectives  of  the 
sodality  one  is  Catholic  Leadership — 
leadership  in  all  the  varied  phases  of  the 
Catholic's    life.      Is    not   this   Cathohc 


action: 


?     If 
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we  consider  now  our  mmor 


premise  we  find  that  the  sodality  is  pri- 
marily a  student  organization,  that  the 
great  majority  of  its  members  are  stu- 
dents, that  it  caters  in  essence  to  the  stu- 
dent. Logically  the  conclusion  is  that  this  is  the  organiza- 
tion needed  to  forward  our  plan  of  Catholic  action  in  social 
and  economic  work  among  the  Catholic  youth  of  the 
country. 

Let  us,  therefore,  see  what  the  sodality  can  do  to  help 
our  Catholic  students  apply  the  principles  of  truth  and  jus- 
tice, the  principles  of  the  "Quadragesimo  Anno"  to  capital 
and  labor.  The  subject,  rightly  considered,  resolves  itself 
into  a  science,  or  rather  a  complexity  of  sciences.  The  mat- 
ters under  consideration  involve  such  studies  as  sociology, 
economics,  political  science,  and  their  kindred  subjects. 
These  subjects,  sciences  that  they  are,  to  be  assimilated  with 
the  greatest  efficiency  and  benefit  to  the  individual  should 
in  consequence  be  studied  as  sciences.  In  other  words,  there 
should  be  not  only  a  course  in  theory  but  also  prallel,  sub- 
stantiative  laboratory  exercises. 

If  this  scientific  study  is  to  be  pursued,  our  first  consid- 
eration will  be  for  a  medium  of  theoretical  education.    The 
most  effective  of  all  the  media  in  the  present  day  is  the  study 
club.     This  movement,  fostered  by  the  sodality,  has  been 
\Turn  to  Page  Thirty-six^ 
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JAN  was  excited,  pleasantly  so.     Yet  the  feeling  was  met  his  material  needs,  and  at  night  there  were  always 

tinged  with  some  uncertainty.    The  warm  color  of  his  books,    and    writing,    and    long    talks    with    friends    who 

face  indicated  the  Nordic  blood  in  his  veins.    He  had  "dropped  in"  for  a  little  drink,  and  stayed  till  four  in  the 

the  swinging  gait  of  a  young  man.    It  contradicted  the  iron  morning. 

grey  of  his  hair,  the  little  lines  of  melancholy  about  his         Now,  his  grown-up  daughter,  a  young  lady,  was  writing 

mouth,  the  furrow  at  the  bridge  of  his  nose,  marking  him  to  him.     And,  confound  it,  if  she  didn't  sound  like  a  de- 


as  a  prolific  reader. 

The  tracks  of  the  railroad 
yard  gleamed  like  silver  ar- 
rows in  the  falling  gloom, 
thought  Jan.  In  his  excite- 
ment he  hugged  his  lunch 
box  close  to  h  i  s  ribs  and 
smiled  a  crooked  philosophic 
smile  all  his  own.  No — the 
tracks  were  more  like  long 
shafts  of  thought — steel 
sharp  and  piercing. 

"My  daughter!"  he  said. 
He  was  filled  with  warmth. 
Then  he  laughed  gutterally. 
"But  is  she  mine — after  all 
the  years  away  from  me?  I 
can't  claim  her  —  except 
through  blood,  Olga's  and 
mine." 

Two  weeks  ago  he  receiv- 
ed the  first  letter  from  his 
daughter,  the  first  letter  de- 


They  would  sit  overlooking  the  tracks  in  the  evening  and  talk- 


lightful  person.  Jan's  reverie 
was  interrupted  upon  reach- 
ing a  place  half  a  block  in 
diameter  where  several  trees 
grew  and  grass  insisted  on  be- 
ing re-bom  each  spring.  It 
was  a  strip  of  the  prairie  and 
forest  land  combined,  lifted 
from  the  border  of  town  and 
dropped  here  amid  the  iron 
beasts  and  grimy  men.  Jan's 
eyes  rested  there  hungrily  for 
a  moment.  The  mists  and 
fresh  cool  air  filled  the  early 
evening. 

The  undescribably  green- 
green  of  all  things  spread  be- 
fore him. 

Beyond  the  trees  were 
clouds  of  grey  and  violet  and 
gold. 

Jan  thought  of  the  sea, 
and    clouds    that    stretched 


livered  in  many  years  to  the  shack  he  called  home.    There      low  over  the  water,  so  that  they  looked  like  islands  of  pagan 


never  had  been  anyone  in  particular  to  write  to,  and  no  one 
who  cared  to  write  to  him.  Long  ago  he  ceased  to  corres- 
pond with  his  wife's  sister  Elsa  and  her  husband  Thorvald 
in  the  east.  And  it  was  years  since  Jan  had  permitted  him- 
self any  thought  of  the  little  daughter  whom  he  gave  into 
their  care,  upon  the  death  of  his  wife,  Olga.     He  always 

felt  Olga  would  rather 
have  had  it  so.  The  child 
must  be  raised  in  a  fine 
place — not  amid  the  stark 
squalor  of  a  worker's 
shack. 

Until   recent  years  he 


gods.     They  were  resting  there,  breathing  delicately  over 
the  rim  of  the  world. 

A   train   went  by  —  lights  glowing  softly  through  the 
spring  mists — and  puffed  off  into  the  glimmer  of  the  west 
where  the  sun  faintly  pierced  the  clouds. 
Jan  crossed  the  tracks. 

He  noticed  them  again.  They  shot  their  wet  gleamings 
through  semi-twilight  to  west  and  east  and  lost  themselves 
somewhere  in  the  dim  beyond. 

Perhaps  the  tracks  would  some  day  bring  Dana  to  him, 
Jan  thought.    Dana,  the  little  girl  grown  up. 
Then  he  was  home. 

As  he  opened  the  door  he  saw  immediately  that  his  kero- 
never  doubted  the  wisdom      sene  lamp  and  two  candles  had  been  lighted, 
of  that  act.    He  never  ex-  Hastily  his  eyes  scanned  the  room.     The  old  iron  stove, 

p  e  c  t  e  d  or  particularly  the  rocking  chair,  the  cupboard,  an  arm  chair,  the  three 
cared  to  rise  to  a  higher  walls  covered  with  books — and  then — the  cot.  There  sat 
position  than  he  held.    It      the  intruder — on  his  cot. 
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Arrows 


■Sj  Marcella  Lindberg 


It  was  a  girl  with  deep  smiling  eyes  and  white  face.    Jan  "Because  you  are  a  philosopher  and  student.     Your  let- 
never  forgot  that  face  as  he  saw  it  in  the  pale  yellow  glow  ters  told  me,  and  so  do  the  worn  covers  of  these  books." 
of  the  lamp  and  candles.    It  was  so  very  white — and  lifted,  "A  student  I  may  be,  but — philosopher?"  smiled  Jan, 
cameo-like,  from  the  darkness  incarnate  of  her  hair.  dubiously. 

He  remained  stock  still,  at  the  door.  He  was  unexpectedly  aware  of  the  equality  of  tone  intro- 

The  planks  creaked  under  his  lumbering  weight.  duced  by  both  of  them.    How  odd — to  have  a  grown  daugh- 


The  girl  stood  up,  slender 
dark  against  the  lamp. 

"Hello,  dad,"  she  said. 

Jan  trembled.  The  voice 
was  vibrant,  and  beautifully 
deep.  His  tongue  faltered, 
not  wishing  to  break  the 
spell. 

"You've  come!"  he  replied 
tensely,  moving  closer,  afraid 
^■i  the  delight  that  smothered 
his  heart.  Then  his  hands 
reached  out  eagerly.  They 
drew  her  up  by  the  shoulders 
toward  him.  "I —  I —  can't 
believe — ,"  he  choked. 

"It's  true.  And  not  so 
hard  to  believe,"  she  laughed. 
"I  had  to  see  you — after  that 
last  letter — even  if  they  find 
out." 

"They?  Elsa  and  Thor? 
But  don't  they  know?" 


It  was  a  girl  with  deep  smiling  eyes  and  white  face. 


ter  who  stood  there  so  casu- 
ally and  told  him  what  she 
thought  he  was. 

"And  you  are  something 
else — which  I  can't  quite  fig- 
ure out,"  continued  Dana, 
reflectively.     "But  I  shall." 

Jan's  laugh  rumbled 
against  the  shack  walls. 

The  lamp  flickered. 

"What  a  woman  you  are!" 
he  said  joyously.  Then  in  a 
difl'erent  tone,  "But  you'll 
need  to  be  a  tolerant  one 
while  you're  here,  Dana.  I 
have  strange  friends. 
Though  my  life  is  simple 
materially,  it  is  complex  men- 
tally." 

Dana  nodded.  Her  eyes 
shone. 

"I've  looked  so  long  for 
just  that.    A  place  and  peo- 


"That  I'm  on  my  way  west  to  a  friend's  ranch  for  my      pie  with  simplicity  and  complexity.     May  I  stay  a  while 

until  you  weary  of  me?" 


health — yes,  but  not  that  I'm  stopping  off-  here." 

"Oh,"  said  Jan,  "but  you  should  not — " 

"Are  you  going  to  scold,  father-fashion,  the  first  mo- 
ment we  meet  after — twelve  years?'  she  demanded,  brows 
arched.  Then,  seriously,  "You  know — I  rather  wonder  if 
ycu  ever  wanted  to  see  me  again." 

Jan's  face  was  filled  with  pained  embarrassment. 

"Oh — I'm  sorry,"  she  said  quickly,  "I'm  sure  you  did."      <;mall  bed  for  her.    In  the 

"There  is  nothing,  for  years,  that  I've  wanted  more,"  he      long   hours   cf   t  h  e   day 


"You  may  stay  forever — if  you  wish,  Dana — and  there 
would  be  nothing  but  joy  in  having  you  again." 

That  night  Jan  slept  in  a  blanket  on  the  floor. 

Dana  had  the  cot.  Protests  from  her  were  useless.  Jan 
would  not  use  it  while  she  was  there.  And  in  a  few  days 
they    had    purchased    a 


replied. 

Dana  smiled.  "Yes?"  she  said  enigmatically.  "And  here 
I  am." 

Then  she  dismissed  the  tone  with  a  gesture  toward  the 
book-shelved  walls.    "And  I  know  partly  why  I  came." 

Jan  cleared  the  table  of  papers  and  a  typewriter,  a  strange- 
ly modern  implement  in  that  primitive  room.  He  paused 
a  moment.  "Why,  Dana?"  The  sound  of  the  name  filled 
the  room  with  a  fine  euphony.    It  made  Jan  proud. 


Dana  discovered  a  need 
for  curtains,  so  she  made 
tan  ones  for  the  three 
small  windows  of  the 
shack.  Then  she  sewed 
covers  of  tan  for  the  cots. 

She  telegraphed  her 
whereabouts  to  Elsa  and 
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Sigrid  Undset 


^^The  realism  of  Sigrid  Undsety''  says 
Miss  Ralston,  ^^  was  fused  with  a  nat- 
ural passion  for  beauty  and  truth'' 


^y  Nancy  Ralston 


THE  warm,  vibrant  beauty  of  life  breathes  through  the 
finely  written  pages  of  Sigrid  Undset's  novels — a  life 
that  is  often  gray  and  cheerless  in  its  aspect  but  one 
that  is  majestic  in  its  scmbreness,  one  that  is  in  unison  with 
the  life  of  the  author. 

Born  in  the  httle  town  of  Kallendberg,  Denmark,  Sigrid 
Undset  early  went  to  live  in  Oslo,  Norway. 
She  attended  a  commercial  school  there 
and  at  the  age  of  seventeen  began  to  sup- 
port herself  by  clerical  work.  Her  days 
were  often  filled  with  a  drab  monotony  to- 
tally cut  of  harmony  with  a  soul  seeking 
always  for  the  nourishment  of  beauty. 

When  Sigrid  Undset  began  to  write  for 
the  Norwegian  public,  Norway  had  broken 
away  from  Sweden  and  was  in  the  midst  of 
a  nationalistic  turmoil.  Soon  this  chaotic 
spirit  subsided  into  a  conservative  wave  and 
politics  relieved  the  emotional  outburst  that 
had  gone  before.  Not  until  a  much  later 
date  did  the  young  author  echo  in  her  writ- 
ings this  crisis  in  her  country.  Her  mind 
then  was  preoccupied  with  the  philosophy 
of  the  naturalistic  school  and  the  bitter 
works  of  Strindberg  and  Zola.  But  Sigrid  Undset  was  not 
in  the  modern  sense,  a  realist.  Her  realism  was  fused  with 
a  natural  passion  for  beauty  and  truth — a  passion  which 
presented  itself  to  her  in  her  father's  archaeological  re- 
searches. As  her  father's  assistant,  Sigrid  had  pored  over 
eld  books  dating  back  to  the  medieval  ages  of  Norway  and 
developed  therein  a  profound  love  for  the  cadence  and  spirit- 
ual glory  of  an  ancient  period.  Hers  was  a  brilliant  mind, 
quick  to  grasp  and  quick  to  see,  but  permeated  by  many 
thoughts  and  philosophies,  it  is  not  surprising  that  she 
failed  to  clearly  determine  her  true  belief  until  years  and 
experience  brought  her  conviction. 

Jenny,  published  in  1911,  is  Sigrid  Undset's  first  import- 
ant novel.  It  may  be  said  to  contain  the  finer  essence  of 
her  later  novels  in  an  embryonic  state,  for  Jenny  is  splen- 
did and  vividly  written  in  parts  and  rather  uncertain  and 
labored  in  others.  The  story  when  laid  bare  to  analysis 
seems  hackneyed  and  lacking  in  coherence.  But  as  a  psy- 
chological study  it  is  a  marvelous  insight  into  a  woman's 
character.    Jenny  Winge  is  a  girl  in  medium  circumstances 


"^aticy 


whose  soul  craves  the  refinement  and  glory  of  beauty.  Her 
life  work  is  art,  and  all  of  the  characters  are  more  or  less 
victims  of  that  artist-world  in  Rome.  Jenny's  life  is  a  tragic 
sequence  of  one  sin  based  upon  another  closed  by  morbid 
suicide.  Often  one  feels  a  sense  of  repugnance  that  such  a 
beautiful,  sincere  soul  should  have  been  thrown  away  on 
such  cheap,  paltry  sentiments.  At  times 
the  external  circumstances  of  Jenny's  life 
seem  unreal  and  sadly  in  conflict  with  those 
cf  her  inner  self.  It  is  tragic  that  life  in  all 
its  richness  should  be  so  near  her  and  her 
fellow  beings  and  yet  so  difficult  to  grasp. 
But  as  the  details  of  the  story  fade  only  the 
true  loveliness  of  Jenny  remains,  and  her 
death  carries  with  it  the  realization  of  all 
that  ihe  might  have  been  had  she  been  able 
to  ascend  out  of  that  degradation  into 
which  she  had  so  aimlessly  wandered. 

Alice  Meynell  in  her  Rhythm  of  Life  un- 
knowingly characterized  the  writings  of 
Sigrid  Undset.  "For  man,"  she  said,  "is 
hardly  aware  of  periodicity.  Their  joy  is 
flying  away  from  them  on  its  way  home; 
their  life  will  wax  and  wane;  and  if  they 
would  be  wise,  they  must  wake  and  rest  in  its  phases,  know- 
ing that  they  are  ruled  by  the  law  that  commands  all  things 
— a  sun's  revolutions  and  the  rhythmic  pangs  of  mater- 
nity." 

Had  Jenny  been  wise,  her  life  would  not  have  been  so 
hopelessly  tragic.  But  she  was  unaware  of  the  supreme  law. 
Life  in  its  periods  of  fever  and  lull  carried  her,  a  weak  and 
blind  child,  to  her  destiny. 

Throughout  Jenny  Sigrid  Undset  tends  often  toward  a 
pessimistic  view  of  life.  Her  own  soul  seems  to  be  in  a  re- 
volt, not  knowing  truly  which  way  to  turn.  Like  Jenny,  she 
feels  at  moments  a  certain  resignation,  then  an  inner  sense 
that  life  is  utterly  incomprehensible.  "And  we  live  sum- 
mer after  summer,  but  not  one  is  like  the  one  we  have  been 
longing  for  when  we  stooped  to  gather  the  wet  flowers  in 
the  spring  showers.  And  no  love  is  what  lovers  dreamed 
when  they  kissed  for  the  first  time."  Yet  Gunnar  Heggen 
"had  lifted  his  arms  toward  heaven  and  was  whispering  to 

himself."  r-r        ,     n       c-    .  n 
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Our  Viking  Discoverers 


'^y  George  Peter  Skow 


One  of  the  most  romantic  epi- 
sodes of  an  interesting  people 
is  here  related  by  a  descendant 


OF  all  the  pages  of  history,  those  written  about  the  that  other  select  people,  the  Greeks.     They  were  at  home 

Norsemen  are  among  the  most  intriguing.    Few  in  in  their  vessels.     Moreover  the  shores  of  Greenland,  and, 

number,  these  Vikings,  during  the  period  of  their  far  more  important  to  us,  of  America,  were  not  far  distant 

greatest  activity,  sent  their  dragon-prowed  vessels  far  and  when  compared  to  the  expanse  of  ocean  crossed  between 

wide.    On  the  shores  of  England,  Ireland,  Italy,  and  Greece  Norway  and  Iceland.    It  was  almost  a  foregone  conclusion, 

their  boats  poured  out  hordes  of  warriors  who  spread  deso-  therefore,  that  one  or  both  of  these  shores  would  be  dis- 


lation  as  they  went,  and  planted  colonies 
which  entered  into  the  makeup  of  Europe. 
North  and  west  they  sailed,  shouting  a  Icud 
challenge  to  the  stormy  winds.  Scotland, 
north  of  Loch  Linnhe  and  Moray  firth,  the 
Orkneys,  the  Shetlands,  and  the  Faeroes 
became  Norse  outposts. 

It  was  in  Iceland,  however,  that  the  most 
vigorous  and  renowned  colony  of  these 
"roughneck  invaders"  was  destined  to  come 
into  being.  Very  soon  fifty  thousand  peo- 
ple had  settled  on  that  mid-Atlantic  island. 
They  set  up  an  aristocratic  republic  bound 
tc  Norway  only  by  very  slender  ties  (874) . 

Such  were  the  people  who  made  their 
way  to  this  place  that  historians  maintain 
that  not  since  ancient  Greek  times  had  so 
select  a  group  settled  in  one  locality.   With 
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covered  some  day  when  one  of  these  boats, 
driven  by  a  strong  wind  from  the  north- 
east, should  happen  accidentally  upon  these 
lands.  It  was  likewise  certain  that  these 
new  lands  would  be  mentioned  in  the  litera- 
ture of  this  people,  for  future  generations 
to  read. 

It  was  not  long  before  such  a  thing  did 
happen.  But  two  years  after  the  founding 
cf  the  Icelandic  commonwealth,  (i.  e.  876) , 
a  settler  named  Gunnbjorn  was  driven  to 
Greenland  by  a  storm.  Here  his  ship  be- 
came locked  in  ice,  forcing  him  to  pass  the 
winter  there.  He  returned  to  Iceland  the 
following  spring. 

Gunnbjorn's  trip  was  remembered,  but 
was  not  followed  up  until  over  a  century 
later.    Eric  the  Red  was  outlawed  for  kill- 


sheep  and  cattle  raising  flourishing,  a  lively  trade  being  kept  ing  a  man  in  a  brawl.  Since  he  had  been  forced  to  leave 
up  with  Norway,  Denmark,  and  the  British  Isles,  political  Jaederen  (in  southern  Norway)  for  the  same  reason,  he  de- 
freedom  unimpaired,  justice  fairly  well  administered,  and  termined  to  sail  westward  to  find  the  land  Gunnbjorn  had 
naval  superiority  to  keep  foes  at  a  distance,  the  progress  discovered.  This  he  did,  taking  with  him  a  few  chosen 
made  by  these  people  was  to  be  expected.  Wealth,  and  companions.  He  landed  on  the  southern  shores  of  Green- 
above  all,  culture,  gained  rapidly.  Before  one  of  the  present  land,  which  name  he  gave  to  the  land  in  order  to  attract  set- 
European  nations  came  into  the  possession  of  its  present  tiers.  He  stayed  there  for  over  two  years,  venturing  back 
language,  before  Beatrice  ever  inspired  Dante,  when  the  to  Iceland  the  third.  "That,"  states  the  chronicler,  "was 
great  medieval  universities  were  just  beginning  to  take  form,  XV  winters  before  Christianity  was  fixed  by  law  in  Ice- 
a  rich  Icelandic  literature,  both  prose  and  poety,  had  come  land."  (i.  e.  986) 
to  full  flower.  Greenland  thus  became  a  second  Norse  colony  and  the 

Especial  attention  was  given  to  history.    The  Landnama-  first  white  settlement  in  the  western  hemisphere.     However 

bok,  or  statistical  and  genealogical  account  of  the  early  much  historians  dispute  about  Vinland,  Norse  colonization 

settlers,  was  the  most  complete  and  careful  account  of  its  cf  Greenland  is  an  accepted  fact,  attested  to  in  documents 

kind  ever  undertaken  until  recent  times.     Their  other  his-  and  amply  supported  by  archaeological  remains.     From  the 

tcrical  records  are  not  only  superior  to  anything  contem-  time  of  its  first  settlement  by  Eric  the  Red,  intercourse  with 

porary  with  them,  but  also,  as  shall  be  pointed  cut,  are  sur-  Europe  was  maintained  uninterruptedly  for  more  than  four 

passed  by  none  until  the  present  day.  hundred  years.     Early  in  the  eleventh  century,  Christianity 

To  expect  such  people  as  these  to  remain  long  quiet  would  was  brought  to  Greenland.    In  1112  Eric  Gnupsson  was  ap- 

be  ridiculous.     The  ocean  was  their  highway,  as  it  was  of  [Turn  to  Page  Forty-oue'\ 
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Historic  Beginnings  of 


Whence  Southeastern  Nebraska? 
Who  were  its  leaders?  .  .  .  The 
writer  of  this  article  answers  these 
intriguing  questions  for  the  reader 


y 


c5?n  historical  Account  by 


THE  early  history  of  southeast  Nebraska  takes  its  color 
from  the  famous  Half-Breed  Indian  Tract,  created 
by  the  Treaty  of  Prairie  du  Chien,  July  15,  1830, 
which  provided  a  modified  reservation  for  such  descendants 
of  the  lowas,  Otoes,  Omahas,  Yankton  and  Santee  Sioux 
Indians  as  were  related  to  the  whites. 

When  these  settlements  were  shaping  themselves,  many 
French  trappers  came  in  who  had  ascended  into  the  Rocky 
Mountain  region  from  the  lower  Missouri  and  Mississippi 
and  had  married  Indian  wives.  Because  French  half-blood 
Indians  would  not  be  subject  to  laws  governing  Indians  of 
full  blood,  their  tribes  set  aside  for  them  this  strip  of  land, 
twenty-eight  miles  long  and  ten  miles  wide,  in  Nemaha  and 
Richardson  counties,  adjoining  the  Missouri,  and  extend- 
ing from  the  Little  to  the  Great  Nemaha  river.  The  first 
Nebraska  survey  was  made  by  the  Reverend  Isaac  McCoy, 
Baptist  missionary,  in  1837,  across  the  southeast  corner  of 
the  state,  from  the  Little  to  the  Great  Nemaha  rivers.  The 
land  between  this  line  and  the  Missouri  river  was  called  the 
"Half  Breed  Strip." 

Richardson  county  was  created  in  1854,  by  proclamation 
of  Acting  Governor  Cuming.  It  has  its  name  from  Senator 
William  Richardson  of  Illinois,  who  was  thoroughly  devot- 
ed to  Senator  Douglas  and  his  interests,  especially  assisting 
him  in  the  fight  for  the  Kansas-Nebraska  Act.  When  the 
first  territorial  legislature  was  assembled  in  1855,  Richard- 
son county  was  reorganized  to  include  its  present  limits. 

After  the  organization  of  the  Territory  and  County, 
many  of  the  Indians  who  had  their  half-breeds  located  on 
the  tract,  secured  their  titles  and  sold  their  property.  The 
Palladium,  a  Nebraska  newspaper  published  in  1856,  as  well 
as  the  Falls  City  Broadaxe  and  Rulo  Western  Guide,  ap- 
pearing in  the  county  soon  after  1854,  tell  the  story  of  how 
the  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs  came  to  carry  out  the 
President's  orders  on  behalf  of  the  Half-Breed  Indians  in 
the  Tract. 

Agent  M.  M.  Stark  was  appointed,  in  the  summer  of 
1857,  to  give  titles.  After  giving  a  number,  he  promised 
to  return  in  1858,  but  failed  to  do  so.  "Some  of  the  In- 
dians had  traveled  thousands  of  miles  and  received  nothing; 
they  lost  faith  in  the  promises  of  the  President,"  says  the 
Palladium  in  1858,  quoting  from  the  Rulo  Western  Guide. 

In  the  fall  of  1857,  a  re-survey  was  made  of  the  western 


line  of  the  Half-Breed  Tract,  which  put  Archer,  the  county 
seat  of  Richardson  county,  off  the  government  land  and 
within  the  limits  of  the  reserve.  The  county  seat  was  then 
moved  to  Salem,  where  it  remained  until  1860,  when  it  was 
removed  to  Falls  City,  the  present  county  seat. 

The  placing  of  Archer  within  the  limit  of  the  Half- 
Breed  Tract  by  the  re-survey  of  1857,  was  the  immediate 
occasion  of  the  founding  of  Falls  Gty  by  General  James  H. 
Lane  and  his  townsite  company  some  two  miles  to  the  south- 
west. At  first  the  town  was  to  be  named  Laneville,  but  as 
it  was  getting  under  way,  Nemaha  Falls  was  flooded  and 
many  inhabitants  moved  to  the  new  town.  Because  they  in- 
sisted, so  local  tradition  has  it,  that  "Falls"  be  included  in 
the  name  of  the  new  town.  General  Lane  waived  his  claim, 
and  at  its  incorporation  in  1857,  christened  it  Falls  City. 
At  the  outbreak  of  the  Civil  War  it  was  a  collection  of  not 
more  than  a  dozen  rough  houses. 

THE  Johnson  party  was  the  first  group  of  white  settlers 
to  claim  land  within  the  limits  of  Richardson  county. 
Led  by  E.  H.  Johnson,  these  five  men  came  from  Sioux 
City  in  1855,  for  the  purpose  of  securing  the  half  section 
of  land,  to  which  the  Indian  wife  of  each  was  entitled,  under 
the  Treaty  of  Prairie  du  Chien.  On  their  arrival  they  found 
two  white  inhabitants,  both  living  with  Indian  squaws.  One 
was  F.  X.  Dupuis,  who  had  married  the  wife  of  White- 
Cloud,  famous  Indian  chief.  Mr.  Dupuis'  descendants  are 
new  living  in  Falls  City. 

The  most  spectacular  figure  of  the  Johnson  party  was 
Charles  Rouleau.  He  is  repeatedly  mentioned  by  Parkman 
in  "The  Oregon  Trail"  the  first  time  in  1833,  when  he  met 
the  lonely  Nez  Perce  brave  on  his  journey  west,  after  the 
futile  visit  to  St.  Louis.  Rulo,  a  quondam  important  river 
town,  founded  by  the  party  in  1855,  was  named  after  him; 
the  same  year  he  joined  Fremont's  expedition.  This  "trap- 
per who  has  a  history,"  came  from  France  to  Indiana,  then 
to  the  Missouri  river.  He  trapped  along  that  river  from 
St.  Joseph  to  Fort  Pierre.  Francis  Parkman  mentions  him 
again  at  Fort  Laramie  in  1847.  Previous  to  that  date  he  had 
the  misfortune  to  freeze  off  the  fore  part  of  both  feet,  leav- 
ing but  stubs.  Yet  he  was  the  same  blithe  spirit  as  before. 
After  marrying  Amelia  Menard  at  Fort  Pierre,  he  came  in 
1851  with  Eli  Bedard  and  others  to  Sioux  City  and  took 
stock  in  land.     This  project  failing,  he  "moved  on"  with 
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the  Johnson  party.  Rouleau  was  familiar  with  the  dangers 
of  the  trail  and  mountains,  no  less  with  Indian  fights  and 
strategy,  and  he  had  an  unlucky  partiality  for  squaws.  His 
son  David  married  Mary  Story  at  Rulo.  Local  records  in- 
dicate baptisms  and  First  Holy  Communion  of  a  number 
of  their  children.  Rosalie  Rouleau,  in  June  1880,  left  Ne- 
braska for  Dakota  territory.  A  local  paper  on  April  4, 
1918,  carried  the  following  item:  "Charles  Rouleau,  Jr., 
was  instantly  killed  at  Greenwood,  South  Dakota,  by  being 
thrown  out  of  an  automobile." 

ANOTHER  colorful  character  whose  name  and  memory 
.  are  kept  alive  in  a  small  southeast  Nebraska  town 
is  Antoine  Barada.  Born  at  Carondelet,  south  of  St.  Louis, 
in  1807,  of  Creole  descent,  he  entered,  in  1816,  the  employ- 
ment of  the  Northwestern  Fur  Company  at  St.  Louis.  That 
winter  he  camped  with  the  Indians  in  the  limits  of  what  is 
now  Richardson  county.  For  many  years  he  enjoyed  the 
excitements  of  pioneer  life,  but  he  called  St.  Louis  his  home. 
There  he  later  married  Josephine  Veien.  He  went  to  Cali- 
fornia in  1849,  with  Captains  Madison  Miller  and  Wilson 
Hunt.  On  his  return  to  Richardson  county  in  1856,  he 
settled  the  second  farm  in  Barada  Precinct.  The  town  in- 
corporated on  that  site  in  1859,  was  called  Barada. 

The  most  interesting  historical  personage  who  helped 
make  Southeast  Nebraska  was  Judge  Elmer  S.  Dundy.  He 
was  born  in  1830,  on  a  farm  in  Trumball  county,  Ohio.  At 
the  age  of  twenty  he  became  a  teacher  in  Clearfield  county, 
Pennsylvania,  on  the  upper  waters  of  the  Susquehanna, 
where  the  family  had  moved.  After  studying  law,  he  be- 
came, in  1857,  a  member  of  the  senate  of  the  Nebraska  ter- 
ritorial legislature  and  in  1863  was  re-elected.  He  presided 
as  judge  of  the  territorial  court  until  1867,  when  Nebraska 
became  a  state.  In  1869,  after  a  most  bitter  and  protracted 
struggle,  he  was  appointed  by  President  Johnson,  LJnited 
States  District  Judge  for  the  District  of  Nebraska.  This 
office  he  held  until  his  death  in  1896.  Judge  Dundy  is 
famous  for  his  decision  in  the  Ponca  Indian  Habeas  Corpus 
Case,  wherein  he  declared  the  Indian  is  a  person  and  has 
the  right  of  expatriation.  Helen  Hunt  Jackson  in  her 
"Century  of  Dishonor"  calls  this  decision  the  "Indian's 
Emancipation  Proclamation."  When  Falls  City  was  laid 
out  in  1857,  he  moved  there  at  once.  He  took  part,  1858  to 
1863,  in  the  contest  over  the  county  seat.     Without  him 


there  would  have  been  no  Falls  City.  In  1861,  he  married 
Miss  Mary  Robertson  of  Omaha.  They  resided  in  Falls 
City  until  they  moved  to  Omaha  in  1884.  When  the  Sisters 
of  the  Precious  Blood  opened  the  Falls  City  parochial  school 
in  1891,  they  purchased  the  Dundy  property.  In  1895,  when 
the  LJrsuline  Sisters  took  over  the  school  it  was  deeded  to 
them.  The  Sisters  still  live  in  the  conventual  looking  old 
mansion. 

THE  Frenchmen  who  penetrated  into  Southeast  Nebras- 
ka were  Catholics  by  tradition,  but  squaw  marriages, 
savage  life  and  Indian  standards  could  not  produce  in  them 
or  their  French-Indian  offspring  active  Catholicity.  Wheth- 
er or  not  they  ever  asked  for  the  services  of  a  Catholic  priest, 
or  why  not  such  services  were  given  them,  remains  un- 
answered. A  search  into  Indian  records  at  the  Library  of 
Congress  would  reveal  the  existence  or  non-existence  of  such 
a  request.  Certain  it  is,  there  is  no  evidence  prior  to  1859 
of  ministrations  by  priests  in  the  Half-Breed  Tract.  As 
early  as  1823,  Catholic  missionaries  were  active  in  Kansas 
and  Missouri;  after  1830,  priests  in  numbers  passed  up  and 
down  the  Missouri,  but  neither  in  the  hitter ae  Annuae  of 
the  Society  of  Jesus  of  the  Missouri  Missions,  nor  in  the 
Letters  of  Father  De  Smet  is  there  a  record  of  priests  cross- 
ing into  southeast  Nebraska.  Reverend  Gilbert  J.  Gar- 
raghan,  S.  J.,  well-known  professor  of  research  at  St.  Louis 
University,  has  nowhere  found  mention  of  missionary  activ- 
ity in  Nebraska  before  the  Benedictine  Fathers  began  their 
services  in  1859.  In  one  of  his  manuscripts,  Monsignor  M. 
A.  Shine  speaks  of  Father  De  Smet  baptizing  in  Rulo,  but 
it  is  impossible  to  substantiate  his  statement.  The  earliest 
record  available  of  Catholic  missionary  activity  in  southeast 
Nebraska  is  in  the  archives  of  the  Kansas  Catholic  Histor- 
ical Society  at  St.  Benedict's  College,  Atchison,  Kansas. 
Fathers  Francis  Cannon,  Philip  Vogg,  Casimir  Seitz  and 
Emmanuel  Hartig  were  among  the  first  to  visit  southeast 
Nebraska  towns  in  their  mission  circuit,  from  the  old  mon- 
astery at  Doniphan,  Kansas,  after  the  erection  in  1857,  of 
the  Vicariate  of  Nebraska.  Father  Seitz  was  the  first  priest 
ordained  in  the  Vicariate  East  of  the  Rockies.  Father  Vogg 
laid  the  cornerstone  at  Nebraska  City  in  1860,  of  the  first 
Catholic  church  in  the  Lincoln  diocese. 

Father  Hartig  had  some  thrilling  experiences  during  the 
[^Vurn  to  Page  Forty-three] 
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Mr.  McGreevy  tells  of  a  man  whose 
election  efforts  proved  of  no  avail 
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I 


"T  had  been  a  difficult 
task  to  quell  the  mob. 
It   was   always   that 
way  on  election  day.  The 
people  of  Harwood,  it  seemed,  would  never  learn  that  pro- 
testation at  the  polls  wasn't  aiding  them  in  putting  their 
particular  candidate  in  office. 

Well,  it  was  all  over.  As 
he  reviewed  the  passage  of 
the  last  few  moments,  in  his 
mind,  Arthur  Sturgis  paus- 
ed a  moment  and  frowned. 
Would  they  never  learn  that 
milling  around  in  front  of 
the  polls  was  just  giving  the 
city  a  "black  eye." 

Sturgis  had  been  born  and 
raised  in  Harwood.  He  had 
shared  its  troubles  and  smil- 
ed with  its  success  for  the 
past  thirty  years.  He  was 
fifty-three.  The  governorship 
of  the  state  was  hiis  goak 
But  as  he  stood  here  in  the 
small  office,  where  the  ballot 
checking  was  taking  place, 
running  his  hand 
through  his  rapidly  graying 
hair,  he  began  to  realize  that 

unless  he  was  successful  in  the  next  gubernatorial  election 
it  would  be  too  late. 

He  could  still  remember  the  eventful  day  when  his  father 
had  been  elected  governor,  and  the  family  had  moved  to 
the  State  Capitol  to  live  in  the  "big  white  house,"  which 
his  mother  and  father  had  so  vividly  described  to  him.    He 


ably,  for  a  long  span  of  years.  He  knew,  however,  that  the 
only  reason  he  had  been  sent  to  Washington  was  due  to 
the  fact  that  he  was  "Old  John  Sturgis'  "  son. 

Then,  after  he  had  served  a  long  and  successful  career 
as  a  representative  he  had  again  run  for  mayor.  Even  be- 
fore he  received  the  results,  which  told  of  his  election,  he 

had  known  the  ultimate  out- 


come. There  was  a  time 
when  winning  had  sent  a  tin- 
gle through  his  body,  but, 
somehow,  today  when  his  vic- 
tory was  announced  he  ex- 
perienced not  the  slightest 
thrill. 

Four  pears  passed.  Four 
years  of  unbroken  unhappi- 
ness  for  Sturgis. 

Then  the  state  convention. 
A  ncmmee   from   his  party 
was  to  be  chosen  to  represent 
that  party  in  the  election  for 
governor.     H  i  s  name   had 
been  brought  up  rather  un- 
expectedly.   Many    of    the 
delegates  had  never  heard  of 
Sturgis.     But  he  had  influ- 
ential party  supporters.    He 
was    highly    lauded    by    the 
state  central  committee  and 
the  members  of  the  state  Von  Steuben  club,  of  which  he  was 
a  member.    He  was  nominated  by  an  overwhelming  major- 
ity.    Yet,  if  you  had  asked  anyone  of  the  seventeen  hun- 
dred persons,  who  had  packed  the  convention  hall,  about 
his  qualifications,  not  one  of  them  could  have  answered  in 
a  definite  manner.    All  anyone  knew  about  him  was  that  he 
could  remember  the  four  successful  terms  his  father  had      had  served  his  district  in  congress  and  that  the  leaders  of 
served  for  the  state.     He  could  remember,  yes,  quite  well,      the  party  thought  he  was  the  logical  man  for  the  nomination. 


"Why,  Marie,  listen:    'Sturgis,  New  Governor,  Is  Found  Dead'." 


his  fathe 


idde 


remember,  yes,  quite  wel 


ler  s  sudden  death.     But,  somehow,  he  had  never  That  night  sleep  would  not  come  to  Sturgis.    At  last  he 

been  able  to  attain  the  political  limelight  which  had  been  was  to  experience  a  life-long  ambition.     True,  there  was  a 

his  fathers.  strong  candidate  against  him.     Farthing,  the   incumbent, 

Sturgis  had  first  entered  politics  when  he  had  been  per-  had  been  a  popular  governor  for  several  terms.     But  as  he 

suaded,  by  a  group  of  friends,  to  put  his  "hat  in  the  ring"  lay  there  Sturgis  forgot  Farthing,  forgot  his  chances  of  be- 

for  mayor.    He  had  been  successful.    Then  the  district  had  ing  the  loser  and  could  think  of  nothing  but  his  own  figure 

sent  him  to  congress.     He  had  served  that  district,  admir-  [Turn  to  Page  Forty-three] 
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^  student  of  history  gives  the  basis 
of  the  present  condition  in  Spain 


\ 


THE  significance  of  the  recent  Revolution  in  Spain  lies 
in  the  fact  that  the  present  change  is  a  definite  de- 
parture from  the  system  of  government  which  has  been 
co-existent  with  the  modern  history  of  the  land. 

The  recent  overthrow  of  the  monarchy  and  the  establish- 
ment of  a  Republic  in  Spain  was  brought  about  by  several 
factors  which  have  been  active  through  a  long  period  of  un- 
rest and  dissatisfaction.    The  crisis  came 
in  the  reign  of  Alfonso  XIII  because  of 
his   inability  to  bring  the  increasingly 
powerful  rival  factions  under  his  con- 
trol.   Alfonso  lacked  the  necessary  "iron 
hand"  to  hold  the  reins  of  groups  which 
were  contending  one   against   another. 
To  grasp  the  situation,  one  must  neces- 
sarily examine  certain  phases  of  the  his- 
tory of  the  land  seeking  in  particular 
the  forces  which  have  exercised  great  in- 
fluence upon  the  country. 

The  political  and  religious  unity  of 
Spain  were  accomplished  in  the  latter 
part  of  the  fifteenth  century  after  eight 
centuries  of  struggle  between  the  Chris- 
tians and  the  Moors.  Thus,  with  the 
opening  of  the  modern  era  of  history, 
Spain  was  in  a  position  to  become  a 
power  in  the  world.  Her  part  in  the 
discovery  of  America  opened  a  broad 
read  for  colonial  expansion,  but  the  policy  of  the  rulers  that 
followed  Ferdinand  and  Isabella  was  a  European  policy 
rather  than  a  colonial  one.  Historians  tell  us  that  many  of 
the  now  famous  Spanish  explorers  received  little  assistance 
from  the  mother  country  until  they  had  accomplished  some- 
thing that  would  add  to  the  wealth  of  Spain.  However,  the 
activities  of  these  explorers  brought  many  new  possessions 
to  the  Spanish  nation,  resulting  in  an  empire  of  enormous 
size,  but  somewhat  lacking  in  proper  economic  organization. 

In  1700  the  first  Bourbon  in  the  person  of  Phillip  V  of 
Anjou  came  to  the  Spanish  throne.  The  fatal  family  com- 
pact of  1761  unfortunately  united  the  fortunes  of  Spain 
with  those  of  the  French  Bourbons,  which  alliance  imme- 
diately involved  Spain  in  a  war  with  England.  The  result 
was  a  further  weakening  of  Spain's  strength  as  an  empire. 
The  real  breaking  down  of  the  empire  and  the  influx  of 
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"The  recent  overthrow  of  th( 
monarchy  and  the  establishment 
of  a  Republic  in  Spain  was 
brought  about  by  several  factors 
which  have  been  active  through 
a  long  period  of  unrest  and  dis- 
satisfaction. The  crisis  came  in 
the  reign  of  Alfonso  XIII  be- 
cause of  his  inability  to  bring 
the  increasingly  powerful  rival 
factions  under  his  control.  Al- 
fonso lacked  the  necessary  'iron 
hand'  to  hold  the  reins  of  groups 
which  were  contending  one 
against  the  other.  One  must  ex- 
amine closely  in  seeking  just 
what  particular  forces  have  ex- 
ercised the  greatest  influence  up- 
on the  country." 
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liberal  ideas  came  as  a  re- 
sult of  the  French  Revolu- 
tion and  the  activities  of 
Napoleon.    When    the 

French  emperor  was  attempting  to  enforce  his  continental 
system  against  England,  it  was  necessary  that  he  bring  Spain 
and  Portugal  into  the  circle  of  blockading  nations.  So 
Napoleon  proceeded  to  negotiate  with 
Charles  IV.  At  this  time  Spain  was 
really  in  a  state  of  confusion  as  to  who 
was  the  rightful  king,  for  Charles  IV 
had  relinquished  the  throne  to  his  son, 
Ferdinand  VII  in  1808  and  shortly  after- 
ward proclaimed  that  his  abdication  had 
been  involuntary  and  tried  to  reclaim  the 
throne.  Napoleon  took  advantage  of 
the  dispute  and  forced  both  father  and 
son  "cut  of  the  picture"  and  placed  his 
brother  Joseph  on  the  throne.  The  re- 
action of  the  Spanish  people  to  the 
French  invasion  produced  far-reaching 
results.  With  English  aid  the  French 
were  forced  to  give  up  the  land,  but 
while  the  fighting  was  going  on  a  cer- 
tain group  of  individuals  had  assembled 
at  Cadiz  and  drafted  a  constitution  in 
1812,  based  on  the  French  constitution 
of  1791.  Ferdinand  VII,  who  had  been 
a  French  prisoner  from  1808  to  1814,  promised  to  observe 
this  constitution  if  he  were  permitted  to  return,  but  upon 
his  reinstatement,  he  refused  to  recognize  it  and  restored  the 
old  regime,  thereby  initiating  the  struggle  between  the  abso- 
lutists who  desired  to  maintain  the  monarchy  as  it  was,  and 
the  liberals  who  wanted  a  more  democratic  form  of  govern- 
ment. This  struggle  was  carried  on  intermittently  through- 
out the  nineteenth  century. 

Since  the  time  of  Charles  IV,  1788-1808,  who  had  ad- 
mitted to  his  councils  men  imbued  with  the  ideas  of  Voltaire 
and  Rosseau,  the  influence  cf  the  principles  of  the  French 
Revolution  had  been  growing  in  Spain.  Those  individuals 
who  accepted  and  adopted  such  principles  formed  the  foun- 
dation of  the  liberal  movement. 

In  the  face  of  the  people  so  strongly  attached  to  their 
[Turn  to  Page  Forty-four] 
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'Between  the  rugged,  towering,  snow-capped  hills, 
Reflecting  the  clear  pale  light  of  a  winter's  hazy  moon, 
Rolling  onward,  ever  onward. 
Seeking  untiringly  its  destined  goal, 
Flows  the  mighty  river. 

In  the  clear  sky  of  a  wintry  night, 

Twinkling  amidst  the  countless  millions  of  its  kind. 

Shining,  ever  shining. 

Giving  to  earth  its  little  ray  of  light. 

Hangs  resplendent,  a  star. 

The  majestic  river  below, 

The  twinkling  star  above, 

cAnd  in  between,  a  distance  vast, 

'Bridged  only  by  the  mighty  hand  of  God. 

MARY  MARTIN 
* 

oAnswer 

You  ask  us  why  we  sit  and  dream;  you  say 

'Tis  nothing  worth  if  we  behold  each  flower 

That  climbs  aspiring  toward  the  heavens  each  day, 
Or  watch  the  eroding  streams  wash  by  each  hour. 

"Whet  boots  it  men,"  you  ask,  "that  we  should  be 
The  singers  of  some  frail  eternity?'' 
Lo,  Ilium's  walls  were  built  by  poet's  lay, 
oAnd  by  it  ISjneveh  was  swept  away. 

GEORGE    PETER   SKOW 

* 

Thought 

T'oetry  is  thought, 

oAnd  thought  is  feeling. 
SMentalized. 

So  trees  and  ground 

oAnd  earth  and  skies 
oAre  necessary. 

Else  thought  dies. 

'By  such  things 

cA  soul  is  made, 
From  such  things 

qA  life  is  laid. 

'By  such  things 

The  heart  is  freed 
From  passionate  despair 

cAnd  greed. 

MARY  GERTRUDE  HARRIS 


Lab 

cA  jar  of  crayfish  in  alcohol   .   .   . 
Sxamine,  and  draw,  and  label  is  all 
That  one  must  do.    And  don't  forget 
To  number  each  segment  and  swimmeret, 
cAntenna,  antennule — their  relative  size — 
The  professor's  exacting.    Does  he  realize 
We'd  give  all  his  lectures  and  drawings  and  chalk 
To  leave  it  together  and  let  the  thing  walk? 

MARJORIE  BREEN 

* 

'Black  magic 

Ton  were  in  black,  but  oh,  your  spell 

Was  found  in  your  mute  eyes, 
For  when  you  spoke  they  pleaded  soft 

cAs  moon-veils  in  the  skies. 

The  music  of  your  golden  hair 

Came  soft  and  low  to  me, 
I  quaffed  the  goblet  of  your  smiles, 

oAnd  drank  of  its  mystic  sea. 

Too  long  have  I  loved  solitude, 

I  heard  not  April's  plea, 
'But  now  the  tumbling  winds  of  May 

'Betoken  ecstasy. 

JOHN  REBUCK 

* 

Loyal  Hearts 

There  are  loyal  hearts,  there  are  spirits  brave. 
There  are  souls  that  are  pure  and  true; 

Then  give  to  the  world  the  best  you  have, 
cAnd  the  best  will  come  back  to  you. 

Give  love,  and  love  to  your  life  will  flow, 
qA  strength  in  your  utmost  need; 

Have  faith,  and  a  score  of  hearts  will  show 
Their  faith  in  your  word  and  deed. 

Give  truth,  and  your  gift  will  be  paid  in  kind, 

oAnd  honor  will  honor  meet; 
cAnd  a  smile  that  is  sweet  will  surely  find 

qA  smile  that  is  just  as  sweet. 

For  life  is  the  mirror  of  king  and  slave, 

'Tis  just  what  we  are  and  do; 
Then  give  to  the  world  the  best  you  have, 

cAnd  the  best  will  come  back  to  you. 

SISTER  MARY  PLACIDIA 


* 


Mere))  Hoipilal 


OMAHA,  NEBRASKA 
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(graduates.  In  a  few  days  now  the  formal  ceremonies  of 
Farewell!  commencement  will  begin  once  more  and  the 
long  line  of  men  and  women  who  have  spent 
the  last  four  or  six  years  at  Creighton  will  pass  in  review 
along  the  campus  paths  for  the  last  time  in  their  student 
careers.  For  most  of  those  who  will  take  part  in  the  ex- 
ercises of  commencement  and  for  many  of  those  who  will 
participate  as  witnesses,  the  ceremonies  will  be  periods  of 
the  most  intense  emotion.  Years  of  hard  work,  unstinting 
self  sacrifice  and  self  denial  on  the  part  of  parents  and  stu- 
dents as  well,  unremitting  struggle  against  ever  multiply- 
ing obstacles — all  these  find  their  ultimate  justification  in 
the  joy  that  flows  from  the  intense  satisfaction  at  the  com- 
pletion of  a  university  education  and  the  induction  into  the 
world  of  practicability. 

But  with  the  wishing  of  the  graduates  a  fond  farewell  and 
the  presentation  of  diplomas,  significant  of  a  work  well  done, 
Creighton  also  imposes  an  obligation.  The  men  and  women 
who  are  soon  to  leave  the  halls  of  Creighton,  as  the  fact  of 
their  graduation  alone  testifies,  are  leaders,  and  they  must 
accept  the  obligation  that  comes  with  this  designation. 

These  are  critical  times.  The  world  about  us  is  in  a 
period  of  the  greatest  stress,  a  period  probably  without 
parallel  in  history.  The  world  today  is  crying  for  leaders 
as  never  before,  leaders  with  the  spiritual  stamina  and  moral 
integrity  to  stand  for  true  ideals,  for  what  is  right,  and 
maintain  their  position  at  all  costs  in  the  face  of  great  odds. 
This  is  a  time  for  work,  for  clear-sightedness,  for  leadership. 
And  it  must  be  such  men  and  women  as  those  who  are  soon 
to  leave  Creighton  who  are  to  provide  the  leadership  to 
guide  the  world  from  the  chaos  in  which  it  is  now  immersed. 
For  those  who  are  soon  to  be  graduated  from  Creighton, 
the  period  of  preparation  for  the  struggle  has  been  com- 
pleted. The  high  ideals  for  which  the  name  of  Creighton 
University  is  synonymous  are  now  theirs  and  it  is  for  them 
to  cherish  and  protect  them  against  the  bludgeoning  of  the 
gross  materialism  and  selfish  greed  with  which  they  must 
contend  in  the  frantic  life  which  they  are  about  to  enter. 
Into  their  hands  on  commencement  day  Creighton  places 
the  torch  of  idealism  and  it  is  for  them  to  bear  it  high  and 
guard  it  well. 

To  these  men  and  women,  our  graduates,  we  wish  a 
final  and  respectful  Ave  atque  Vale.  The  fight  for  them 
is  about  to  begin  and  it  is  with  confidence  that  we  await 
the  issue. 

We  know  that  in  the  end  their  life  achievements  will  be 
a  culmination  of  combined  success  and  honesty,  a  fitting 
reflection  of  Creighton  University  and  a  credit  to  them- 
selves and  to  humanity.  Shadows  eagerly  endorses  the 
graduates  of  Creighton. 


Shadows  Every  now  and  then  the  question  is  asked 

and  Humor  en  the  campus  why  Shadows  is  opposed 
to  humor.  Usually  the  question  is  posed 
in  a  slightly  querulous  tone,  and  sometimes,  in  a  captious 
one.  The  critics  who  utter  these  complaints  are  genuine 
friends  of  Shadows,  proud,  we  are  confident,  of  their 
magazine,  and  eager  to  see  it  improved  with  the  addition  of 
some  humor.  We  feel  we  owe  it  to  our  well-wishers  to  answer 
the  question  why  humor  does  not  appear  in  the  pages  of  the 
magazine.  Shadows,  after  all,  belongs  to  the  students;  it  is 
their  magazine  and  they  should  know  that  the  policy  of  the 
editorial  board  is  to  welcome  suggestions  at  all  times. 

Shadows  is  not  opposed  to  humor,  clean  humor.  We 
need  a  "saving  sense  of  humor"  and  Shadows  is  for  humor 
first  and  last.  But  Shadows  is  a  literary  magazine  and  no 
literary  magazine  that  comes  to  the  exchange  editor  mixes  the 
literary  with  the  humorous.  However,  Shadows  is  not  hide- 
bound. Articles  have  appeared  in  the  past  recounting  the 
experiences  of  three  ill-starred  brothers  named  Blotto. 

But  the  sad  thing  is  this:  Most  boys  when  they  leave 
high  school  for  college  imagine  they  have  a  flair  for  quips 
and  quirks  and  puns.  The  lads  do  not  realize  that  they 
render  themselves  the  sorriest  spectacles  in  all  the  world! 
But  far  sadder  than  that  is  the  tragedy  committed  behind 
the  thin  veil  of  humor  in  practically  all  of  our  college  hu- 
morous magazines.  These  so-called  "College  Comics"  seem 
to  fascinate  the  students  in  many  educational  institutions. 
And  saddest  of  all  is  the  evil  effect  these  comics,  with  their 
jokes  and  cartoons  and  insulting  remarks  about  girls  and 
women  must  have  on  the  morality  of  students  at  the  danger- 
ous period  of  adolescence.  These  students  come  to  the  uni- 
versities (most  of  them  state  universities  supported  by  taxes 
of  upright  citizens)  for  an  education,  with  all  the  enthus- 
iasm of  youth,  clean  in  mind  and  heart  and  body,  we  can 
believe, — and  they  leave,  in  too  many  cases,  alas!  physically 
and  morally  ruined,  due,  who  can  tell  in  what  measure,  to 
the  ribaldry  found  between  the  covers  and  even  on  the  covers 
of  these  so-called  "College  Comics"? 

Shadows  is  proud  to  hear  a  student  occasionally  remark 
that  the  latest  copy  of  the  magazine  he  has  sent  home  to  his 
mother.  Shadows  would  blush  with  deep  shame  if  that 
mother  read  anything  in  the  literary  magazine  of  the  Creigh- 
ton University  that  would  cause  her  to  entertain  the  slightest 
feeling  of  alarm  for  fear  the  morals  of  her  boy  were  in 
jeopardy  by  reading  a  single  line  in  Shadows  that  was  "off 
color."  That  is  why  Shadows  has  stood  staunchly  against 
the  trend  of  "humor"  in  the  college  magazines,  and,  please 
God,  Shadows  shall  not  waver  a  hair's  breadth  from  that 
stand.  Otherwise,  Shadows  would  betray  Creighton  Uni- 
versity, and  that  Shadows  shall  never  do! 
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In  the  Campus  Spotlight 


SHADOWS  departs  from  its  tradi- 
tion of  naming  two  graduates  for 
the  honor  roll  to  pay  tribute  to 
Mary  Catherine  Fochtman.  Miss 
Fcchtman  enjoys  many  distinctions. 
Daughter  of  a  physician,  sister  of  an- 
other, Mary  Catherine  has  seen  her  sis- 
ter and  another  brother  enter  the  medi- 
cal school  since  she  matriculated  at 
Creighton.  She  is  the  only  girl  to  grad- 
uate in  Medicine  this  year.  During  h?r 
medical  course  she  has  neither  asked  for 
nor  received  favors, — she  needs  neither, 
as  she  stands  at  the  top  of  her  class. 
Two  months  ago  her  quiet  charm  won 
for  Mary  Catherine  the  coveted  distinction  of  being 
chosen  Queen  of  the  Junior-Senior  Prom,  the  most  popu- 


WHEN  James  J.  Fitzgerald  graduates  from 
Creighton  a  few  weeks  hence  he  will  have  com- 
pleted a  record  scarcely  equalled  in  university 
annals.  Jim  has  been  on  the  Hilltop  for  fully  ten  years. 
He  received  his  high  school  training  at  Prep,  took  the  de- 
gree of  Bachelor  of  Arts,  and  now  finishes  his  work  in  the 
School  of  Law.  He  has  won  for  himself  the  distinction 
of  being  one  of  the  most  brilliant  and  versatile  students 
that  Creighton  has  ever  produced. 

His  scholarship  has  been  of  a  consistently  high  order. 
This,  coupled  with  unselfish  devotion  to  the  school,  won 
for  him  the  coveted  honor  of  Alpha  Sigma  Nu  in  1929. 
In  the  field  of  forensics,  Jim  can  list  many  memorable 
achievements.  Victory  in  the  extemporaneous  speaking 
contest  three  years  ago  endorsed  his  ability  as  an  enter- 
taining and  talented  orator;  while  six  years  of  high-caliber 
debating  established  him  as  a  gifted  controversialist  and 
led  to  his  election  as  debate  captain  last  spring. 

Being  interested  in  literature,  Jim  contributed  valuable 
articles  to  Shadows;  and  a  taste  for  administrative  work 
resulted  in  his  election  to  the  Presidency  oif  the  Students' 
Spiritual  Council  in  1930. 

But  chief  among  Jim's  assets  is  a  channing,  irresisti- 
ble personality.  It  has  brought  him  countless  friend- 
ships that  will  fol- 
low him  when 
school  days  are 
over, — and  has  won 
him  membership  in 
four  fraternities. 

When  J  i  m  de- 
parts from  Creigh- 
ton he  will  leave  a 
splendid  record  and 
a  pleasant  memory. 
No  man  can  do 
more.  Success  to 
you,  Jim;  it  cannot 
fail  to  come! 

Photo  by  Matsuo 


lar  Queen,  perhaps,  that  Creighton  has 
seen.  That  would  be  a  fitting  culmina- 
tion to  a  successful  medical  school  ca- 
leer  for  any  girl.  But  another  honor 
came  to  the  Queen  of  the  Prom  last  Sun- 
day afternoon, — an  honor  that  far  sur- 
passes the  others.  Her  sweet  character 
and  simple  piety  recommended  her  for 
the  highest  honor  that  can  be  bestowed 
on  any  woman  student  at  Creighton  Uni- 
versity.   Queen  Mary  Catherine  was  se- 

/   ^^^^H^^         lected  from  a   field  of  splendid  candi- 

f     ^^^^^^1        dates  to  crown  the  Queen  of  May  in 

Saint   John's    (university)    Church,    an 

Photo  by  Matsuo        hcnor  she  will  never  forget. 

If  past  honors  augur  the  future  the  success  of  Mary 
Catherine  Fochtman  is  assured! 


WHEN  the  Spotlight  focuses  upon  the  College 
of  Arts,  it  finds  Thomas  J.  Nuckolls  well 
»vorthy  to  bear  its  beams.  Tom  is  a  senior. 
His  spirit  and  ability  have  won  him  distinction  in  many 
lines  during  his  years  at  Creighton.  Scholastic  talent 
beyond  the  average  has  characterized  him  as  one  of  the 
outstanding  students  of  his  college;  and  a  cheery,  genial 
personality  has  brightened  his  associations  with  fellow 
collegians. 

A  taste  for  languages  led  to  his  election  as  president  of 
the  French  Club  for  the  year  1930-31.  He  is,  moreover, 
a  member  of  Alpha  Chi  Kappa,  a  distinction  which  came 
to  him  by  reason  of  his  exceptional  devotion  and  service 
to  his  school. 

But  Tom's  greatest  activity  has  been  carried  on  in  the 
literary  field.  He  has  been  a  contributor  to  Shadows 
for  the  past  three  years,  and  has  functioned  as  an  executive 
of  the  publication.  A  number  of  his  articles,  among  them 
a  New  York  travelogue  and  a  review  of  Masefield,  ex- 
cited wide  commendation.  As  a  result  of  this  penchant 
for  letters  he  was  made  Staff  Representative  for  Shadows 
in  1930,  and  Associate  Editor  in  1931.  His  graduation 
will  occasion  a  loss 
to  this  magazine. 

Nuckolls'  record 
at  Creighton  is  an 
enviable  one — a  rec- 
ord with  which  a 
true  student  may 
well  be  satisfied.  If 
further  suc- 
cesses  can  be  pre- 
saged on  the  basis 
of  past  achieve- 
ments, Tom's  fu- 
ture is  bright,  in- 
deed! 
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They're  clicking  with  niil- 
lious  .  .  .  You  see  more 
Chesterfields  smoked 
every  day. ..Here's  why... 

They're  milder.  They  contain  the 
mildest  tobaccos  that  money  can 
buy. 

They  taste  better.  Rich  aroma  of 
Turkish  tobacco  and  mellow  sweet- 
ness of  Domestic. 

They're  pure.  Everything  that 
goes  into  them  is  tested  by  expert 
chemists. 

They  satisfy.  You  break  open  a 
clean,  tight -sealed  package.  You 
light  up  a  well-filled  cigarette.  They 
Satisfy!  All  you  could  ask  for. 


Hear  the  Chesterfield  Radio  Program. 
Every  night  except  Sunday.  Columbia 
network.   See  local  newspaper  for  time. 


i/ie  (ufKM'eite. 


th-oi 


J    MILDER 


ana 


I  TAJ 


STES    BETTER 
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The  Kid 


Reali%atio?i  darts  from  a  haze  of 
misconception  and  pierces  the  soul 
of  a  girl  who  was  sloiv  to  awaken 


^y  Monica  Mary  O'Keefe 


AY,  Sally,  can't  a  fellow  get  a  little  sleep  around 


ij  here  once  in  a  while? 


"Aw,  pipe  down,  will  yuh?" 
With  a  sigh  Jack  turned  over  and  tried  to  satisfy  him- 
self that  it  would  only  be  a  week  till  school  began  again. 


Burke  over  with  his  new  saxaphone,  and  I  know  any  jury 
would  acquit  me  if  I  murdered  the  kid." 

Millie  smiled.  She  had  had  nothing  but  Sally,  Sally, 
Sally  for  a  straight  diet  for  nearly  two  weeks  now,  and  she 
was  pretty  well  fed  up  on  it.     "Jack,"  she  ventured,  "why 


Since  his  father's  death,  two  years  ago,  he  had  bsen  Sally's      don't  you  live  your  own  life  for  awhile?     I've  known  you 
guardian.     It  was  a  tough 
job  at  times,  too. 

She  was  a  cute  little  tike 
— but  spoiled.  When  she 
shaped  her  pretty  lips  into  a 
pout.  Jack  just  had  to  give 
in.  Who  wouldn't?  Her 
hair  was  like  spun  silver  and 
she  was  inordinately  proud 
of  its  soft  wavy  luster.  Jack 
had  given  up  a  lot  for  her, 
that  she  might  go  to  the  best 
schools  and  have  pretty 
things.  Sally  was  the  type  of 
girl  that  must  have  pretty 
things.  Jack  had  had  to  quit 
college  to  go  to  work  and  he 
often  wondered  if  she  ever 
thought  of  that. 

She  was  so  different  from 
Millie,  the  girl  he  was  going 
to  marry.  Millie  had  been 
making  her  own  living  at 
Sally's  age. 

Whenever  Jack  caught 
himself  thinking  of  these 
things   he    rebuked    himself 


It  was  dusk,  the  little  white  child  lay  white  and  still  in  its  crib. 


for  over  five  years  and  dur- 
ing all  that  time  you  have 
never  been  able  to  do  as  you 
liked.  It  has  always  been 
what  Sally  wants.  You've 
given  up  so  much  for  her, 
and  it  isn't  fair.  She  doesn't 
even  thank  you." 

"Why,  Millie!  I  didn't 
think  you  minded  me  talking 
of  Sally.  I  didn't  know  you 
cared — " 

"Well,  I  do."  She  raised 
her  voice  till  it  sounded  sharp 
and  cutting.  "I'm  sick  of 
having  your  life  and  mine 
spoiled  by  a  seventeen-year- 
old  girl,  and  I'm  through,  do 
you  hear  me?  I'm  thr — " 
Her  voice  broke  and  she  got 
up  from  the  table.  Snatch- 
ing her  coat  and  gloves  she 
rushed  toward  the  door  with 
her  head  bent  in  stubborn 
determination  and  angry 
tears  on  her  cheeks. 

Jack  sat  for  awhile  look- 


for  being  such  a  cad.  After  all,  he  thought,  she  was  just  ing  after  her,  then  he  arose,  reached  for  his  coat  and  walked 
a  kid  and  let  her  have  her  fun.  He  was  terribly  fond  of  calmly  from  the  room  and  went  home.  Perhaps  she  was 
the  little  minx.  right  at  that.  He  had  become  so  used  to  Sally  that  he 
Nevertheless,  it  was  with  a  lighter  heart  that  he  met  hadn't  really  noticed  how  completely  she  ruled  him.  May- 
Millie  the  day  Sally  left.  "You  know,  Millie,  it's  good  to  be  he  didn't  want  to.  It  was  far  easier  to  be  ruled  by,  than 
have  Sally  come  home  once  in  a  while.    She  sort  of  livens  to  rule  Sally. 

things  up  a  bit — but  Lord,  it's  good  to  be  alone  again.    To  The  following  night  Millie  didn't  meet  him  after  work, 

go  home  and  not  find  everything  turned  topsy  turvey  by  a  as  was  the  custom.    When  he  called  her  house  no  one  an- 

crowd  of  kids  that  find  eating  their  favorite  indoor  sport.    I  swered.     Finally,  after  three  days,  he  went  up  and  found 

never  knew  when  I  left  in  the  morning  whether  I  would  her  sitting  calmly  by  the  window  reading, 
have  a  home  to  come  to  at  night.    And  the  noise,  Millie!    It  "Millie,  where  on  earth  have  you  been?" 

was  awful!     She  insisted  on  bringing  that  half-grown  Bill         She  looked  up. 
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Sister 


Surface  appearances  are  no  true  guide  to  a 
woman  s  real  character,  especially  when  she  is  con- 
fronted with  the  stark  realities  of  life — and  death 


"Hello,  Jack.     I've  been  several  places."     She  resumed 
her  reading. 

"What  have  you  been  doing?" 

"Having  a  good  time." 

"Yeah!     What  about  your  work?" 

"Work,"  she  shouted,  as  she  threw  the  book  to  the  floor. 
"Work — always  you  think  of 
work.  Save,  skimp, — maybe 
some  day  you'll  marry  me," 
she  laughed,  her  hands 
clinched  as  she  stood.  "Well, 
I'm  tired  of  working.  Now, 
I'm  going  to  play  a  while.  I 
don't  want  to  save.  I  don't 
want  to  skimp.  I  don't  want 
you.    Get  out!" 

For  a  moment  she  looked 
at  him  and  in  her  eyes  there 
was  the  look  of  a  hurt  dog, 
which  shamed  Jack  terribly. 
Suddenly  she  turned  toward 
the  window.  She  threw  back 
her  head  and  ran  a  hand  ner- 
vously through  her  hair.  She 
began  to  laugh.  Crazy,  hys- 
terical laughter,  it  was. 

With  a  quick,  angry  move 
Jack  slapped  the  girl.  She 
swerved  and  fell  against  the 
window  pane,  sending  it  in 
fling  bits  across  the  room. 

She  looked  at  the  shatter- 
ed bits  of  glass — looked  at 

Jack,  closed  her  mouth,  blinked,  and  returned  her  puzzled      have  a  new  one,"  she  rattled  on.    "I  should  think  Jack  could 
gaze  to  the  floor.     "I'm  sorry.  Mil,"  Jack  apologized.     "I      at  least  do  that  for  me.    But  he  won't,  and  with  the  shape 
had  to  do  it.    It  was  the  only  way  to  stop  you."    One  of  her      my  accounts  are  in  I  can't  charge  another  nickel." 
arms  was  bleeding.     He  noticed  it  and  lifting  it  gently,  Millie  hadn't  had  a  new  dress  for  months.    "I  didn't  get 

asked,  "Does  it  hurt  much,  Mil?"  around  to  it,  Sally.    Jerry  hasn't  seemed  so  well  today  and 

"No.  No — that  isn't  where  the —  hurt  is.  It's —  it's  I've  been  taking  care  of  him.  He  seems  so  warm  and 
here,"  and  she  pressed  her  hand  to  her  breast  as  if  to  crush      strangely  quiet.    I — " 

out  the  pain  in  her  heart.  "My  word,  I  should  think  it  would  be  a  relief  to  have  him 

*     *     *  quiet  for  a  change.    I  don't  see  how  you  stand  it.    And  the 

Millie  didn't  mean  to  be  selfish.  She  didn't  think  she  way  you  fuss  over  him.  It's  really  silly.  Mil.  All  you  can 
was,  but  an  outsider  could  tell;  could  see  the  little  lines  see  is  that  kid.  He'd  be  just  as  well  off  in  bed.  Now  I  sup- 
that  crept  gradually  around  Millie's  soft  full  lips,  could  \Tmn  to  Page  Forty-seven] 


U 


Snatching  her  purse  and  gloves  she  rushed  toward  the  door. 


read  the  hint  of  sadness  that  four  years  of  married  life  had 
left  in  her  big  eyes.  She  often  wondered  if  it  would  al- 
ways be  this  way  and  as  she  sat  one  evening  in  the  dusk, 
she  instinctively  pressed  little  Jerry  closer  to  her.  He  was 
hers,  all  hers.  Even  Sally  could  not  take  him.  Slowly 
she  lowered  her  head  till  her  face  was  buried  in  his  soft 

little  yellow  curls.  The  child 
moved  in  his  sleep  and  a  soft 
chubby  hand  stole  up  around 
his  mother's  neck.  "Mine," 
she  whispered.  "Mine.  Sally 
can  have  all  the  rest — yes, 
even  Jack- — for  this.  Little 
Jerry,  never  leave  me;  you're 
really  all —  all —  I'm  sure 
of,"  and  as  if  in  answer  the 
little  hand  loosened  and  slid 
from  her  neck. 

Half  an  hour  later  Sally 
burst  into  the  dimmed  room. 
The  child  still  slept  close  to 
his  mother's  heart.  "Why 
all  the  darkness?"  she  asked, 
and  not  waiting  for  an  an- 
swer, Sally  continued,  "Gee, 
I'm  tired.  Mil.  What  are  we 
feasting  on  tonight?" 

Sally  was  always  tired — 
and  always  ready  to  eat. 
"Oh,  Mil,  did  you  fix  that 
dress?  I've  got  to  have  it  to- 
morrow for  the  Phi  Lam 
party.    Don't  see  why  I  can't 
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WE  are  in  a  good  mood, — just  finished  reading  The 
Holy  Cross  Purple  and  it  "clicked."  The  Holy 
Cross  Purple  is  published  by  the  students  of  Holy  Cross 
College,  Worcester,  Massachusetts.  Walter  L.  Greene  start- 
ed us  off  right  with  his  On  Women,  Horses,  and  Dogs.  It 
suffices  to  say  that  the  title  alone  would  prompt  one  to  read 
the  article  and  after  reading  the  article  our  only  disappoint- 
ment was  that  it  ended  too  suddenly.  We  should  have  en- 
joyed reading  many  pages  more  of  the  type  of  material 
turned  out  by  Mr.  Greene.  It  was  light  and  interesting, 
well  written  and  with  a  touch  of  subtle  humor  that  brings 
a  smile  to  the  lips  of  the  most  hardened  reader — and  inci- 
dentally it  might  bring  a  rolling  pin  or  two  from  the  hands 
of  that  faction  of  humanity  known  as  the  (un)  fair  sex. 
Mr.  Greene  says:  "It  is  bad  policy  to  talk  to  a  woman  about 
women,  because  with  the  perverse  inconsistency  characteris- 
tic of  her  sex  she  will  construe  each  derogatory  remark  about 
the  fair  sisterhood  in  general  as  a  direct  personal  insult  to 
herself;  yet  she  will  not,  on  the  ether  hand,  greet  your  com- 
pliments to  womankind  with  any  pleased  feelings  of  in- 
dividual Erhohung  des  Personlichkeitsgefuhls."  Think  it 
over,  girls! 

At  the  beginning  of  the  magazine  is  a  page  devoted  to 
the  editors  and  contributors  of  the  issue.  It  contains  clever 
remarks  directed  toward  the  authors  and  their  work  which 
undoubtedly  evoke  much  merriment  and  entertainment  for 
the  benefit  of  the  student  body.  The  entire  magazine  is 
well  edited  and  greatly  in  keeping  with  the  standards  which 
are  eagerly  sought  in  the  realm  of  collegiate  literature. 

FROM  River  Forest,  Illinois,  com.es  the  Rosary  College 
Eagle,  edited  by  the  students  of  Rosary  College.  Among 
the  stories  we  enjoyed  were  Weezj  Was  Eight  by  Mary  K. 
Gleason,  and  The  Return  by  Ruth  Sweeney.  In  the  former 
story  we  find  an  eight-year-old  girl  and  her  companions  of 
a  similar  age.  Weezy  is  the  central  character  and  at  the 
tender  age  where  she  acts  largely  on  impulse  and  yet  even  in 
her  actions  there  is  a  certain  degree  of  intutiative  reasoning 
which  crops  out  at  the  conclusion  of  the  tale.  Weezy 
realizes  this  power  which  controls  her  thoughts  and  moods 
but  of  course  she  cannot  understand  it.  Her  life  and  view- 
points consists  of  one  round  of  sand  piles,  childish  philos- 
ophies, and  licorice,  plus  the  companionship  of  the  little 
neighbor  boy,  Tommy  Bangs.  Tommy  and  Weezy  side  up 
with  each  ether  and  have  a  cold  disregard  for  Edna,  a  little 
girl  who  is  forced  to  stay  at  Weezy's  home  due  to  a  misfor- 
tune in  her  own  family.  When  Weezy  makes  the  startling 
discovery  that  sorrow  has  fallen  upon  Edna  (although  Edna 
does  not  realize  it)  something  within  her  stirs,  she  gives  her 
heart  to  Edna  and  wins  Tommy  over  also.    The  story  hap- 


pily ends  and  a  more  remote  "ending"  is  implied  by  the 
author.  All  stories  of  children  are  hard  to  handle,  but  the 
writer  in  this  instance  has  done  well,  the  conversations,  mo- 
tives, quarrels,  and  imaginations  of  the  characters  are  aptly 
displayed. 

THE  Tanager,  published  bi-monthly  by  the  English  and 
journalism  classes  of  Grinnell  college,  presents  a  strik- 
ing appearance  with  its  flaming  red  cover.  The  stories  are 
much  better  than  one  usually  finds  in  collegiate  publica- 
tions. Grass,  by  Mildred  Plew  Merryman,  is  a  product 
which  would  do  justice  to  a  professional.  It  is  a  strong  prC' 
sentation  of  the  sordid  life  of  a  woman  who  is  married  to 
a  farmer,  and  said  farmer  is  a  "great  guy"  with  everyone 
except  his  wife  and  children.  The  husband  goes  in  strong' 
ly  for  small-town  politics  and  largely  for  whisky,  whereas 
Melissa  must  be  content  with  sand,  a  farmyard,  and  lots 
of  work.  How  she  cleverly  turns  the  tables  en  the  husband 
and  succeeds  in  buying  a  package  of  much  desired  grass  seea 
is  graphically  unraveled  by  the  author.  A  paragraph  which 
would  appropriately  describe  the  characters  in  the  story  and 
the  effectiveness  of  the  author  may  be  found  in  connection 
with  the  incident  wherein  the  husband  grudgingly  allows 
her  to  "go  to  town"  with  him.  The  husband  is  sitting  in 
the  Ford  anxiously  awaiting  the  arrival  of  Melissa  who  is 
vainly  searching  the  house  for  her  money.  It  reads  as  fol- 
lows: "John  was  tooting  for  her.  The  hern  took  on  that 
raucous  tone  common  to  herns  which  summon  dilatory  wives. 
Melissa  came  out,  climbed  in  and  said  nothing." 

We  cannot  leave  The  Tanager  without  mentioning  Sat- 
urday Night  by  Jay  C.  Sigmund.  It  is  a  strong,  well  writ- 
ten tale  of  a  few  characters  whose  ambitions  and  intellects 
are  about  as  far  advanced  as  is  the  town  and  community  in 
which  they  reside  and  for  your  information  we  tell  you  that 
the  village  boasts  a  town  pump  and  seven  or  eight  individuals 
who  "go  all  the  way  to  Des  Moines  every  year  for  the  fair." 

THE  well  edited  and  potent  Canisius  Monthly  strikes 
the  heart  of  a  serious  problem  editorially  in  a  recent 
issue  when  it  asks,  "If  every  trumpet  player  is  to  imagine 
himself  a  disciple  of  Blackstone  and  every  insurance  agent 
a  special  darling  of  the  goddess  of  medicine,  what  is  to  be- 
come of  those  who  really  are  so  favored?"  Educators  and 
students,  in  fact  the  entire  populace  should  consider  this 
question  from  every  angle.  In  this  maze  of  degrees  and 
misapplication  of  talents  it  is  highly  expedient  that  we  do 
something  to  stem  the  volumnious  tide  of  misfits.  The 
Canisius  Monthly  intimates  that  people  are  prone  to  look 
upon  any  position  outside  of  the  professions  as  being  below 
them.  In  thousands  of  cases  it  is  below  the  average  person 
only  in  his  own  mind  and  above  him  in  ability. 
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TIMES  AND  TENDENCIES 

'By  oAgnes  '%epplier 

A  stiiF  upper  lip  is  usually  regarded  as  an  indication  of 
courage,  although  we  have  heard  it  objected  that  determina- 
tion is  still  better  expressed  by  a  stiff  lower  jaw.  Still,  at 
a  time  when  most  of  our  literature  is  "defeatist"  in  spirit 
it  is  good  to  have  any  expression  of  valor,  such  for  instance 
as  is  found  in  Agnes  Repplier's  Times  and  Tendencies. 

The  subjects  of  these  essays — as  might  be  expected  from 
the  title — range  from  Pacifiism  to  the  Unconscious  Humor 
cf  the  Movies;  their  point  of  view  is,  of  course,  Agnes  Rep- 
plier's own — a  fastidious  and  ironic  criticism  of  modern  life, 
particularly  American,  painted  by  flashlights  from  the  life 
cf  other  nations  and  of  other  centuries. 

The  lively  style  of  the  author  is  not  the  least  cf  the  charms 
cf  her  essay.  Discussions — commentaries— never  lag  or  be- 
come dry  cr  commonplace.  Joined  with  this  style  is  a  ca- 
pacity for  lucid  thinking  and  a  humor  which  can  in  turn 
be  both  gentle  and  devastating  like  a  ready  sword,  when  she 
says  cf  pacifists,  "one  cannot  help  feeling  sorry  for  those 
stupid  medieval  sinners  who  did  heavy  penance  for  their 
own  sins,  when  they  were  never  without  a  war  of  sorts  upon 
which  they  could  have  saddled  the  blame."  She  is  as  much 
at  home  in  The  Public  Looks  at  Pills,  in  which  she  proves 
that  "the  age  of  credulity  is  every  age  the  world  has  ever 
known"  as  she  is  in  her  more  serious  analysis  cf  The  Ameri- 
can Credo. 

Miss  Repplier  has  few  illusions  about  life,  but  a  great 
many  persistent  ideals.  "It  is  folly,"  she  tells  us,  "to  say  that 
people  in  general  are  either  happy  or  unhappy,  because  for 
the  most  part  they  are  neither.  They  do  not  feel  enough 
for  happiness  cr  think  enough  for  unhappiness."  But  those 
who  do  think  a  little  will  be  proud  cf  this  bock  and  will 
enjoy  it.  M.  H. 

IN  MY  END  IS  MY  BEGINNING 

Tiy  Maurice  Tiaring 

In  My  End  Is  My  Beginning — to  me  this  seemed  an 
enigma  and  I  immediately  took  the  book  from  the  library 
and  wanted  to  find  out  what  it  was  all  about.  I  had  not  read 
far  when  I  discovered  that  this  title  was  taken  from  the 
inscription  embroidered  upon  the  Chair  of  State  of  Mary 
Queen  of  Scots. 

This  is  the  story,  told  again,  but  very  differently  from 
any  time  before,  of  the  charmer,  Mary  Queen  of  Scots.  Mr. 
Baring  his  studied  his  materials  but  he  weaves  them  into 
four  narratives  which  he  puts  into  the  mouths  of  the  queen's 
lovely  ladies-in-waiting,  Mary  Fleming,  Mary  Beton,  Mary 
Livingstone,  and  Mary  Seton;  each  of  whom  viewed  the 
same  tragic  fate  in  quite  different  fashion. 


We  need  not  be  surprised  that  the  four  maids  see  Mary 
differently.  Every  historian,  poet  and  philosopher  has  done 
the  same  since  her  day.  The  world  never  seems  to  weary 
of  her  tragic  story.  Her  beauty,  her  misfortunes,  her  mag- 
nificent fortitude,  the  mystery  that  even  now  surrounds 
many  cf  the  crucial  moments  of  her  life  never  fail  to  allure. 
Was  she  a  martyr  or  a  murderess,  a  wanton  or  a  saint?  There 
are  many  opinions  about  her  but  all  of  them  allow  the  glow 
of  greatness  over  her  life's  final  scene.  In  the  death  of 
Mary,  the  final  failure  of  her  life  is  somehow  its  greatest 
victory.  M.  H. 

EVERY  INCH  A  KING 

In  a  book  brilliant  as  its  jacket  Major  Desmond  Chap- 
man-Huston and  Princess  Pilar  of  Bavaria  present  their 
tribute  to  Alfonso  XIII.  This  biography  is  unusual  in  that 
it  not  only  describes  amusing  and  impressive  scenes  from 
the  royal  assemblies,  and  presents  intimate  glimpses  of  Al- 
fonso's family  life,  but  the  chameleonic  inconstancy  of  the 
Spanish  nature  is  cleverly  revealed,  and  the  reader  is  per- 
suaded to  credit  the  author's  statement  that  a  monarchical 
government  is  indispensible  to  Spanish  unity  and  satisfac- 
tion. Vivid  and  sympathetic  portrayals  are  given  of  Al- 
fonso XIII,  man  and  ruler,  born  a  king  and  spending  a  life 
of  servitude  for  his  subjects. 

What  caused  the  overthrow  of  the  Spanish  monarchy? 
No  one  seems  to  know.  Princess  Pilar  and  Major  Chap- 
man-Huston try  to  explain  and  become  rather  involved  dur- 
ing their  attempts.  The  elections  may  have  been  false,  or 
held  on  a  bad  day  for  the  national  disposition.  Perhaps  the 
sun  shone  too  brightly — or  didn't  shine  at  all.  These  things 
are  of  tremendous  importance  in  this  unusual  country. 

All  ceremonials  held  in  the  palace  or  public  street  are  de- 
scribed accurately,  and  make  interesting  reading.  Most 
cf  them  are  religious,  all  of  them  are  traditional.  The 
Stracheyan  method  is  not  pursued.  By  that  is  meant — the 
authors  do  not  presume  to  describe  the  thoughts  or  private 
conversations  cf  the  king  of  Spain. 

The  authors  seem  confident  that  the  Republic  is  a  woe- 
fully temporary  organization.  The  blood  of  Bourbon  and 
Hapsburg  dynasties  combined,  produce  a  sovereign  every 
inch  a  king,  a  man,  proud  but  generous.  Generosity  is  the 
quality  that  makes  Alfonso  lovable  and  impressive.  Spain 
will  have  reason  to  be  grateful  for  that  quality  when  its 
citizens  clamor  for  the  return  of  their  ruler.  They  will  re- 
member the  gallantry  of  this  man,  who  laughed  at  assassins, 
and  walked  among  his  enemies  fearlessly.  Above  all  they 
will  remember  that  unhappy  day  when  Alfonso,  driven  from 
his  kingdom  by  the  people  he  loved,  stood  on  alien  shores 
and  loyally  uttered  his  life-long  prayer — "Viva  Espana." 

T.  H.,  '33 
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problem  of  choosing  his  faculty — and  succeeded  in  bring- 
ing to  Omaha  the  greatest  teaching  order  that  the  world  has 
ever  known.  The  "Blackrobes"  had  frequented  the  terri- 
tory before,  usually  upon  missionary  ventures;  and  the  cour- 
ageous Father  De  Smet  had  visited  Omaha  itself  when  it 
was  no  more  than  a  tiny  trading  post.  But  now  they  came 
for  the  purpose  of  colonizing  and  educating,  to  spread  the 
seeds  of  knowledge  and  of  Faith  across  the  prairies  that 
were  waiting  to  receive  them. 

IN  the  archives  of  the  university  may  be  found  an  old  and 
interesting  volume,  the  diary  of  Father  R.  A.  Schaffel, 
S.  J.,  Creighton's  first  president.  For  one  who  traces  the 
history  of  the  school  it  teems  with  information,  sometimes 
humorous,  sometimes  serious,  invariably  striking.  The  pre- 
parations for  the  founding  of  the  university  are  recorded  in 
an  entry  dated  Sunday,  December  16,  1877:  "A  meeting 
was  called  ...  to  ascertain  what  parents  intended  to  send 
their  children  to  Creighton  College.  The  meeting  was 
small  and  had  not  been  sufficiently  announced.  Father 
Schaffel  addressed  a  few  words  to  the  parents  and  then  took 
the  names  of  their  sons.  Only  about  twenty-four  names 
were  handed  in!"  Father  Schaffel  at  this  time  was  lodged 
in  a  little  house,  which  still  stands  though  time-worn  and 
boarded  up,  next  to  St.  Rita's  Convent  at  Eighteenth  and 
Cass  streets. 

The  preparations  completed,  the  school  opened  on  the 
second  of  the  following  September,  1878.  Father  Schaffel 
writes:  "Opening  of  the  college.  About  one  hundred 
twenty  students  present.  .  .  .  Boys  are  not  admitted  before 
they  are  able  to  read  in  the  Second  Readerl"  From  this  ex- 
cerpt it  is  evident  that  the  college  in  its  early  days  was  con- 
strained to  perform  the  work  of  a  secondary  school  in  pre- 
paring a  class  for  higher  intellectual  training.  This  led 
rival  young  seekers-after-knowledge  to  dub  it  "the  Irish 
high  school"  with  the  result  that  there  were  many  scraped 
knuckles  and  bloody  noses  up  and  down  Capitol  avenue. 
The  faculty,  at  the  opening,  was  composed  of  five  men. 

But  the  teachers  were  earnest,  the  students  eager  to  learn, 
and  progress  from  the  first  day  characterized  the  life  of  the 
school.  Development  went  on,  sometimes  not  swimmingly, 
but  always  steadily;  Creighton's  faculty,  accommodations, 
equipment,  student  body  enlarged, — began  to  take  on  the 
aspect  first  of  the  university,  then  of  a  great  and  extensive 
educational  institution.  That  progress  saw  the  turn  of  the 
century,  continues  through  the  present,  so  that  only  in  re- 
trospect can  we  see  the  humble,  admirable  beginnings  from 
which  Creighton  has  come. 

TODAY  Creighton  University  is  in  the  prime  of  full  and 
vigorous  maturity.  Her  student  body  numbers  into  the 
thousands  and  increases  with  every  year.  Her  colleges  af- 
ford both  general  intellectual  discipline  and  training  in  seven 
of  the  particular  professions.    She  is  fully  accredited;  schol- 


astically  and  athletically  renowned;  possessed  of  a  most 
gratifying  national  reputation.  Time  has  stood  witness  to 
a  remarkable  transformation,  wrought  by  the  labor  of 
Creighton's  teachers  and  the  enthusiasm  of  her  men.  But 
che  ideals  of  Creighton  have  not  changed.  They  are  the 
rame  that  distinguished  her  in  1878 — the  ideals  of  the  Jesuit 
educational  system.  They  dictate  the  complete  develop- 
ment of  the  student,  physical,  intellectual  and  moral.  They 
devote  that  development  to  the  highest  ends  toward  which 
man's  activity  can  tend — to  the  welfare  of  humanity  and 
"Ad  Majorem  Dei  Gloriam." 


j  WHY  I  CHOSE  THE  ARTS  COLLEGE  AT  I 
I  CREIGHTON 

I  [Continued  from  Page  Stx^ 
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own  niches  in  the  scheme  of  things,  but  they  all  must  be 
classified  under  a  single  of  the  seven  arts.  In  themselves 
they  do  not  represent  full  education  any  more  than  a  com- 
plete knowledge  of  the  workings  of  the  internal  combustion 
engine  could  be  said  to  comprise  such. 

This  is  not  to  disparage  these  specialized  fields  as  sciences. 
In  that  respect  they  have  their  own  laurels  and  have  no  need 
for  further  praise  than  that  which  a  materialistic  world  is 
ever  ready  to  heap  upon  them.  But  it  must  be  recognized 
that  an  institution  which  produces  men  skilled  in  the  eru- 
dition of  a  single  science  without  the  background  of  the  cul- 
tural tradition  is  failing  in  its  primary  function  and  duty. 
It  follows  from  this  that  the  man  who  has  accomplished  the 
technical  work  which  enables  him  to  earn  his  daily  bread 
after  having  acquired  the  proper  background  in  the  liberal 
arts  must  not  be  confused  with  the  man  who  is  the  skilled 
technician  solely. 

This  is  not  to  uphold  the  principle  of  ars  artis  gratia  in  the 
i;cnse  that  the  arts  might  become  an  end  sufficient  for  life 
itself.  To  the  individual  keenly  aware  of  the  world  about 
him  and  the  exigencies  of  everyday  living,  this  theory  is 
utterly  untenable.  But  it  is  to  say  that  the  modification  in 
the  individual  personality  that  comes  with  the  mastery  of 
the  liberal  arts  is  a  necessary  requisite  for  the  full  enjoyment 
of  living  and  for  the  final  comprehension  of  the  universal 
ideas  upon  which  individual  lives  are  and  must  be  regulated. 

This,  then,  is  the  explanation  of  why  I  am  in  the  arts  col- 
lege of  Creighton  university:  because  I  feel  certain  that  here 
is  the  best  place  to  attain  that  for  which  all  students  seek 
and  so  few  find — the  true  education. 


I 
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WHY  I  AM  GLAD  I  STUDIED  LAW  AT 
CREIGHTON 

[Continued  from  Page  Eight~\ 


the  law  course  offered  there  was  up  to  the  standard  of  any 
in  the  country. 

The   founders  of  Creighton  Law  School  were  men  or 
ideals,  and  the  high  standards  they  set  up  have  been  rigidly  I 
maintained.    I  remember  hearing  the  first  dean  of  Creighton  j 
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Law  School  address  a  graduating  class,  and  I  want  to  close 
this  article  with  a  quotation  from  that  address — not  because 
of  any  literary  merit  it  contains,  but  because  it  is  typical  of 
the  fine  ideals  of  that  great  lawyer  who  has  since  passed  on 
to  his  reward,  and  of  the  high  plane  upon  which  he  builded 
the  Creighton  Law  School.  He  said:  "You  have  often  read 
and  often  heard  it  said  that  honesty  is  the  best  policy.  If 
you  are  honest  because  it  is  the  best  policy,  you  can  take  little 
credit  to  yourself  for  being  honest.  You  ought  to  be  honest, 
but  you  ought  to  be  honest  because  it  is  right  to  be  honest. 
If  ycu  are  honest  simply  because  it  is  the  best  policy,  you 
may  on  some  occasion  forget  that  it  is  the  best  policy,  may 
,  think  it  is  better  policy  to  be  dishonest,  and,  as  a  result  of  it, 
I  you  may  wind  up  in  jail.  Be  right,  be  good,  be  honest,  be 
upright,  not  from  policy,  but  from  the  higher  motive  that 
1  all  of  this  is  right!" 


I     WHY  I  SELECTED  THE  CREIGHTON 
I  COLLEGE  OF  PHARMACY 

I  [^Continued  from  Page  Ten\ 


I  chose  Creighton,  then,  because  I  felt  that  by  so  doing  I 
would,  upon  completing  its  courses,  have  my  professional 
and  specialized  training  as  a  pharmacist  from  a  college  with 
a  recognized  national  reputation. 


I 


would  be  of  decided  advantage  to  the  prospective  pharma- 
cist. Chemistry  was  taught,  throughout  the  three  years  of 
training,  not  only  to  assist  the  pharmacist  but  to  prepare  him 
to  be  a  chemist  as  well,  should  he  choose  that  line  of  work. 

All  the  studies  at  a  professional  school,  I  thought,  should 
be  taught  by  those  actively  interested  in  the  profession.  I 
found  that  at  Creighton  every  instructor  was  chosen  because 
of  his  aptitude  for  his  particular  subject  matter.  Every 
member  of  the  faculty  was  a  registered  pharmacist,  and 
especially  trained  for  his  work.  Dean  Howard  C.  Newton, 
the  head  of  the  college,  was  a  graduate  of  the  Massachusetts 
College  of  Pharmacy,  one  of  the  best  schools  of  its  type  in 
the  country.  His  name  and  reputation,  known  throughout 
the  country  to  men  in  the  many  fields  of  pharmacy,  would  be 
a  decided  advantage  to  a  Creighton  graduate  as  a  recom- 
mendation. Under  such  a  recognized  authority,  I  felt  I 
should  receive  the  best  of  instruction. 

I  was  now  satisfied,  after  my  investigation  of  the  courses 
and  the  staif  of  professors,  that  I  should  like  to  choose 
Creighton.  However,  before  I  decided  finally,  I  thought  I 
should  look  into  its  standing  as  a  pharmacy  college  from  a 
scholastic  standpoint.  I  found  it  to  be  a  member  of  the 
American  Association  of  Colleges  of  Pharmacy,  and  ranked 
as  one  of  the  best  pharmacy  colleges  in  the  country.  As 
further  evidence  of  high  standing,  a  Creighton  diploma  was 
recognized  by  all  state  examining  boards.  As  an  added  in- 
ducement toward  high  scholastic  standing  within  the  school, 
prize  awards  were  given,  the  Fairchild  Scholarship  and  the 
Lehn  &  Fink  medal. 

Only  one  question  remained  in  my  mind  concerning  my 
choice  of  the  school.  Should  I,  a  protestant,  choose  a  Cath- 
olic school?  I  decided,  all  other  conditions  meeting  with  my 
approval,  that  I  should  attend  for  a  year  and,  if  any  favor- 
itism was  shown,  I  would  change  after  the  first  year.  As  I 
am  completing  my  third  year  now,  I  am  glad  to  say  that  all 
the  students  are  treated  with  fairness  and  impartiality. 
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j    WHY  I  CHOSE  CREIGHTON  FOR  THE 
I  STUDY  OF  COMMERCE 

1  [Continued  from  Page  Eleven^ 
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students  may  easily  obtain  part-time  work  to  defray  some  of 
their  expenses. 

Besides  these  points,  Creighton  university,  conducted  by 
the  Jesuits,  offers  a  cultural  background  from  scholarly  in- 
structors, who  have  given  over  their  lives  to  the  teaching  of 
young  men.  Since  it  is  conducted  by  the  Jesuits,  it  also 
offers  spiritual  guidance  to  students,  no  matter  what  their 
creed. 

Advanced  training  in  special  subjects,  made  possible  by 
the  four-year  course,  is  given  in  such  fields  as  business  law, 
business  organization,  industrial  management,  marketing, 
merchandising  and  money  and  banking,  besides  business 
ethics  and  philosophy.  Opportunity  is  also  afforded  for 
specialization  in  accounting,  finance,  management,  econom- 
ics and  journalism. 

Whether  or  not  the  student  is  interested  in  journalism 
several  courses  in  the  journalistic  curriculum  might  be  of 
value  to  the  business  student.  Outstanding  among  these  is 
a  course  in  advertising. 

In  order  that  a  student  may  learn  the  practical  value  of 
research  and  statistics,  the  college  annually  conducts  several 
surveys  among  the  people  and  business  men  of  the  city.  In 
this  way  the  student  appreciates  the  manner  in  which  these 
surveys  are  conducted  and  the  value  of  the  material  so  ob- 
tained. 

Since  a  university  is  not  only  a  place  in  which  to  obtain  an 
education,  but  also  a  place  in  which  the  student  must  literally 
live  for  four  years,  it  is  necessary  that  his  social  surroundings 
at  college  be  pleasant.  Creighton  is  situated  just  outside  the 
heart  of  the  city  of  Omaha;  and  so  the  students,  especially 
those  from  other  towns  and  cities,  find  downtown  Omaha 
readily  accessible  for  the  purposes  of  both  business  and 
amusement. 

Extra-curricular  organizations,  regulated  so  that  every  stu- 
dent will  be  attracted  to  at  least  one  special  activity,  form 
another  important  part  of  the  background  offered  at  Creigh- 
ton. In  the  College  of  Commerce  there  are  such  organiza- 
tions as  the  Students'  Sodality,  the  Accounting  Club,  the 
Economics  Round-table  and  the  Creighton  Chamber  of 
Commerce,  honorary  organization  of  student  leaders.  A 
social  outlet  is  offered  through  three  fraternities  and  a 
sorority. 

With  educational,  social  and  moral  life  so  closely  blended, 
Creighton  university,  then,  typifies  the  ideal  in  the  Jesuit  sys- 
tem of  education.  This  ideal  is  succinctly  and  completely 
phrased  by  the  Reverend  Thomas  S.  Bowdern,  S.  J.,  Dean 
of  the  Graduate  School  of  Creighton  University,  in  an  ar- 
ticle entitled  "The  Tenure  of  Office  of  Deans  and  Princi- 
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pals,"  published  in  the  report  of  the  proceedings  of  the  tenth 
annual  convention  of  the  Jesuit  Educational  Association: 
"The  planners  of  the  Jesuit  system  hoped  that  every  boy 
who  went  through  the  course  of  studies  would  achieve  a  share 
of  this  culture  and  become  something  of  a  gentleman,  some- 
thing cf  a  scholar,  and  something  of  a  saint." 
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desired  check  from  heme.  Not  Linda.  She  hadn't  gone 
into  the  city  these  last  five  months — let  me  see — was  it 
just  twice?  Sometimes,  on  week-ends  especially,  when  their 
room  had  been  neatly  re-arranged  and  straightened — by 
Linda — and  most  of  Monday's  assignments  were  completed, 
Linda  would  leave  the  room  and  wander  about  on  the 
campus,  or  she  would  write  long,lcng  letters,  and  maybe — 
just  stare  out  of  their  double  windows  with  a  wide  far-away 
look  in  her  eyes.  She  would  be  very  quiet — and  not  talk 
for  long  stretches,  and,  finally,  Ruthie,  at  a  loss  to  know 
what  to  do  with  time  and  its  opportunities,  would  steal  off 
to  Cleo's  suite  down  at  the  end  of  the  hall  to  talk  about  her 
unattentive,  unsociable  roommate,  play  bridge,  and  smoke 
countless  cigarettes  from  Cleo's  lavender  and  silver  case. 

That  was  Saturday  and  Sunday,  too — at  Birch  wood,  if 
one  did  not  feel  capable  of  a  few  sets  of  tennis,  and  most 
of  the  time  even  southern  Missouri  weather  didn't  allow 
tennis  or  a  round  of  golf  on  the  school's  nine-hole  course. 
One  might  go  over  to  the  "Bronze  Teapot,"  the  campus 
sweet-nook,  if  your  figure  could  afford  the  addition  of  sev- 
eral thousand  calories — and  Ruthie  just  couldn't  resist  a 
chocolate  ice-cream  sundae  with  marshmallow  goup  and 
butterscotch. 

Still — they  weren't  such  bad  week-ends.  One  could  sit 
and  sit  and  be  luxuriolsly  lonely  if  there  wasn't  anything 
else  to  do. 

Ruthie  was  feeling  better  now. 

"Yes,  this  is  college.  A  cultural  boarding  school,"  and 
she  stood  up,  her  tears  gone — yawned,  and  pulled  off  her 
dress. 

Linda  looked  up  from  her  radicals. 

"Yes,  Ruthie — this  is  the  Birchwood  College  for  Women. 
Accent  on  the  women.  Ha!"  She  spoke  with  delicate  scorn 
in  behalf  of  Ruthie's  bouquet  for  this  "cultural  center." 
She  had  no  real  dislike  for  the  school,  the  campus  was  beau- 
tiful— acres  of  velvetly  lawn — quiet  paths  shaded  by  birches 
— twelve  tennis  courts,  swimming  pool,  and  typically  col- 
legiate, luxurious  dorms. 

"Linda,"  Ruthie  had  thought  of  something  most  disturb- 
ingly important.  "Linda — have  you  heard — the  very  lat- 
est?" Ruthie  fumbled  with  the  silk  cord  of  her  blue  quilted 
silk  robe. 

"What?    What?" 

"Cleo  Shamb  is  raving  all  over  the  place.  Her  very  best 
boy  friend  is  coming  down  Sunday.  You  know — the  atroci- 
ously good  looking  Apollo  that  she  rants  about  constantly? 


Well,  I  was  down  at  Cleo's  this  afternoon  and  he's  visiting 
here  next  Guest  Night.  Will  Cleo  ever  show  him  around? 
Oh!     Oh!" 

"It  may  be  Guest  Night  to  some  girls,  but  it's  just  an- 
other Sunday  to  me."  Linda  settled  down  to  her  formulas 
and  hieroglyphics  once  mere.  It  would  be  the  same  as  other 
guest  days  had  been.  Dressing  in  her  smartest  very-best — 
just  because  the  other  girls  were  doing  it — for  no  reason  at 
all.  Cleo  and  her  clique  of  erstwhile  sophisticates  and  some 
of  those  other  high-powered  sub-debs  would  go  down  the 
carpeted  stairs,  their  tapering  and  lacquered  fingertips  trail- 
ing along  the  balustrade.  Linda  could  just  see  them — 
walking  over  to  their  waiting,  also-sophisticated  beaux — 
while  she  brooded  along  some  unfrequented  promenade  on 
the  campus  with  an  equally  unfortunate  girl,  or  stayed  in 
her  room  to  write,  read  and  wish  to  heaven  that  she  had 
been  a  "go-get-him"  and  had  acquired  some  boy  friend  who 
had  enough  money  to  come  down  to  Birchwcod  every  two 
months  or  so  just  to  see  her.  To  be  sure,  there  was  Al 
Montgomery's  photo  on  her  chiffer-robe,  and  Art  Lane's 
snapshot  stuck  in  the  mirror  of  her  dressing  table — but 
neither  of  them  were  so  devoted  that  they  could  or  would 
come  to  Birchwood  just  for  one  day.  Art  was  off  in  Vir- 
ginia and  he  wrote  not  too  frequently,  and  Al  couldn't 
leave  school — not  even  for  one  day. 

No — she  couldn't  claim  any  admirer.  Linda  could  not  ; 
conquer  that  innermost,  forceful,  quiet  reserve  that  muted 
her  personality.  At  home  she  was  often  gay  and  vivacious, 
witty  and  happy — but  she  could  not  overcome  that  dreadful 
self-consciousness  that  came  when  she  was  in  the  company 
of  new  acquaintances. 

RUTHIE  was  unusually  considerate  today.  Linda  had 
,  aroused  her  from  her  fit  of  blues  and  now  it  was  her 
turn.  Linda  was  in  that  same  morbid  mood.  Ruthie  could 
see  it  coming  on. 

"Linda — let's  go  calling — now.  Come  on,  please.  Cleo's 
having  a  spread.  Your  math's  almost  done,  and  oh — I 
know  you  don't  like  Cleo — but  be  a  good  egg!" 

Linda  was  a  good  egg  and  went  along  with  Ruthie  to 
Cleo's  room — hazy  and  blue  with  cigarette  smoke.  Smok- 
ing was  not  allowed,  it  said  so  in  the  school  handbook  and 
catalog — a  balm  for  worried  parents  who  wouldn't  have 
their  daughters  do  it — and  if  one  were  ever  caught — down 
to  the  Dean  one  went,  and  then  who  knows?  But  no  one 
was  ever  caught  and  so  the  practice  continued.  There  was 
a  rumor  on  fourth  that  the  hall  chaperon  did  it,  too,  in 
secret  moments.  So  why  not?  Smoking,  Ruthie  had  once 
said,  wasn't  any  worse  than  chewing  gum,  only  much  nicer 
and  it  made  one  feel  grand  and  lazy-like. 

Cleo  and  her  roommate,  Delphie  Sanders,  were  playing 
honeymoon  bridge  in  a  most  lollful  fashion  on  the  bed,  and 
Delphie,  who  had  come  to  Birchwood  all  the  way  from 
Bowling  Green,  Kentucky,  and  talked  with  a  very  broad 
accent,  told  Linda  she  looked  "just  precious"  in  green. 
Everything  was  "precious"  down  at  Birchwood. 

A  suitable  color,  green,  why  didn't  she  wear  it  more  often. 

Linda,  perched  on  the  window  seat,  accepted  the  cigarette 
and  was  surprisingly  indolent. 
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"Well,  Cleo,"  she  said,  "how  was  Ernie  Hummins  to- 
night?" 

"Just  precious,"  cooed  Cleo. 

"And  Linda — he  played  your  song — you  know: 

"Ltndah — Fm  in  love  with  you,  Lindah! 
Lin-dah — you're  going  to  be  mine!" 

Delphie  sang  well — softly  and  lilting.  This  was  fun. 
They  were  all  friendly  tonight. 

"A  good  song — what?"asked  Linda. 

"Oh — that  song  reminds  me."  Cleo  shuffled  her  cards 
most  expertly.  "Speaking  of  people  being  'mine,'  look  at 
the  dressing-able,  Linda — he's  mine!"  She  looked  most 
possessive  and  took  for  granted  that  things  she  wanted  were 
always  "hers." 

Linda  looked.  The  picture  was  not  tinted,  but  subdued 
and  shadowy.  A  young,  slightly  long  face  with  firm  lines, 
a  rather  wide  mouth,  and  eyes  that  must  be  deep  brown  with 
laughing  lights  in  them.  Very  light  hair  with  deliciously 
uncertain  waves. 

Delphie  suggested,  "Better  take  him  away;  Linda's  look- 
ing too  long." 

Cleo  again:  "Girls — he's  not  a  thing  in  my  young  life. 
Dreadfully  honest — not  line  at  all,  really — but  rather  fetch- 
ing and  nice  to  have  around  on  Guest  Night."  How  could 
she  say  that — when  all  the  time,  every  single  minute  of  the 
day — she  was  planning  some  entangling  snare  for  some 
man.  And  then  to  say — "nothing  in  my  young  life." 
Cleo  was  like  that. 

"Well,  he  is  a  treat.  Looks  interesting.  Most  appeal- 
ing. Capable  of  talking  very  cleverly,  but  not  smart  Alecky, 
rather  cynical,  though.  Now,  Cleo — isn't  he  like  that? 
Doesn't  he  qualify?" 

"Yes,  Linda — he  is  that  way — he  satisfies." 

Linda  had  spoken  lightly,  critically  enough  of  Cleo's 
Lynn,  but  before  she  and  Ruthie  left  for  their  room,  her 
eyes  had  gone  back  again  and  again  to  the  picture.  There 
seemed  to  be  a  dancing  gayety  in  the  brown  eyes  and  yet 
behind  that  light  there  was  a  depth  of  something  she  could 
not  comprehend.  It  was  a  frank  and  sincere  face  and 
Linda  wondered  how  Cleo  had  fixed  it.  Some  girls  had  a 
knack  for  that  sort  of  thing.  They  seemed  to  turn  into  a 
kind  of  clever,  subtle,  scheming  yet  exquisite  and  appeal- 
ing mannequin.     Well,  it  seemed  to  be  the  only  way. 

THE  following  night  was  the  Birchwood  monthly  din- 
ner-dance given  for  the  students  with  extra-extra  food, 
decorations  and  an  orchestra  imported  from  St.  Louis.  All 
in  all — something  to  write  home  about,  but  no  men.  Just 
girls,  girls,  girls.  They  were  sick  to  death  of  each  other. 
The  president  of  the  school,  who  was  sixty  and  looked  sev- 
enty, who  sometimes  danced  with  the  girls,  was  the  one  and 
only,  except  the  school  workmen,  and,  of  course,  they  were 
cut  of  the  question.  Cleo  had  long  since  considered  them 
and  vetoed  the  idea. 

The  music  was  most  tantalizing  and  too  good  to  be  wast- 
ed.   Delphie,  dancing  with  Linda,  was  complaining. 

"They're  playing — 'The  World  Will  Always  Welcome 
Lovers.'    I  feel  like  going  over  to  that  orchestra  leader  and 


telling  him  to  go  to  hell.     Imagine  that — playing  such  a 
piece,  and  just  women!" 

"Delphie — I've  got  the  same  feeling.  But — we  shouldn't 
be  SO'  vehement — we've  got  plenty  of  time." 

"Time — fiddlesticks.  Lock — here  comes  the  president — 
to  dance,  with — let  me  see — he's  coming — toward — you!" 

In  her  weekly  letter  to  the  chum  home  in  Des  Moines, 
Linda  had  more  than  usual  to  say. 

"You  would  have  swooned  away,  Helen,  to  have  seen 
President  Bremer  and  me  dancing  together.  I  really  felt 
quite  flattered  to  dance  with  him.  But — he's  awfully  old 
and  dumb  and  uninteresting — you'd  have  to  be,  a  president 
cf  a  college  for  women — and  not  at  all  a  good  dancer. 
He'd  go  along  something  like  this:  'The  music  is  quite 
enchanting,  isn't  it.  Miss  Bowman?  (Stumble,  stumble.) 
Ah,  pardon,  please — and  the  weather,  (hop,  slide)  it's  been 
quite  warm  lately — yes,  you  did  well  in  the  semester  exams, 
very  well,  indeed  (stumble,  turn)  — pardon — thank  you  for 
this  pleasure.' 

"And,  oh,  something  else.  Mark  Twain's  nephew  ad- 
dressed us  in  chapel  yesterday  on  'Celebrities  I  Have  Met." 
And  has  he  met  them?  He's  very  well  met,  rather  young, 
not  over  twenty-eight,  and  very  timid.  At  first,  I  thought 
he  wasn't  able  to  talk  for  he  seemed  so  ill  at  ease,  but  after 
a  while  he  eased  up  a  bit.  Did  you  ever  see  a  man  froth 
at  the  mouth?  He  did — really.  Every  so  often  he  would 
have  to  remove  some  white  foam  from  each  corner  of  his 
mouth.  I  wonder  if  he  bites.  Maybe  that  is  what  the  sight 
of  four  hundred  girls  causes  timid  men  to  do. 

"Helen,  I'm  getting  to  be  an  awful  hypocrite.  We  do 
get  so  lonesome  and  all  there  is  to  do  is  study  and  dress  and 
gossip.  I  guess  that  is  what  a  girls'  school,  I  mean  a  Col- 
lege for  Women,  is  doing  for  me." 

"Linda,  are  you  ready  to  go  down — it's  eight-thirty.  Don't 
you  want  to  see  the  dates  come  in?"  Ruthie,  fidgeting,  daub- 
ed on  more  lipstick. 

"I  don't  care  so  much  about  it." 

"You're  going,  anyhow.     I  want  to  see  the  Lynn." 

Linda  went — and  for  her  own  satisfaction  brushed  her 
heavy  hair  back  from  her  broad,  white  forehead,  until  it  fell 
into  deep,  shining  waves,  and  slipped  into  a  dark  green 
gown  with  a  soft,  creamy,  satin-petaled  collar. 

They  met  Cleo — bound  for  Reception  hall  and  incident- 
ally Lynn — outside  their  door,  gowned  in  a  flaming  tulip 
red,  her  white  face  etched  with  tiny,  perfect  curls  from  ear 
to  cheek  to  forehead  and  back  to  cheek  and  ear  again.  Her 
petulant  mouth  was  flower-soft  and  as  red  as  her  dress. 

"Isn't  it  too  precious?"  Cleo  cooed  excitedly.  "I  think 
Lynn  is  asking  me  to  be  his  guest  at  the  house  party  his 
folks  are  giving  him  during  spring  vacation.  I  just  know 
he  is — something  to  do  during  vacation." 

THEY  started  down  the  winding  balustrade.  Something 
in  Linda  made  her  look  down — down  to  the  lamp-lit 
divans  below.  She  felt  suddenly  dizzy,  for  someone  was 
looking  back — at  her.  Looking — looking — a  long,  strange 
look.  A  person,  very  tall  and  gray-suited,  deliciously  ir- 
regular waved  hair — quizzical-diff'erent'  eyes. 
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Linda  gave  a  soft  little  gasp. 

Cleo  was  going  ahead  now — all  graceful,  and  blithe  and 
stunning..  Cleo — a  knockout.  Cleo — going  up  to  him, 
holding  his  hands,  smiling,  looking  into  his  eyes — 

She  introduced  him  and  at  the  same  time  dismissed  them. 

"Lynne,"  she  said,  "Mr.  Howard — Miss  Lathrop,  Miss 
Bowman."  Ruthie  was  beaming,  vivacious,  interested,  talk- 
ing. Linda,  wake  up,  dumb-bell,  looking  at  him — like  that 
— his  eyes,  just  mumbling  softly.  He,  looking  back — at  you 
— so  calmly,  directly. 

Cleo  taking  his  arm  carrying  him  off  —  out  into  the 
Birch  trail.  Linda — you  fool,  why — why  didn't  you  beam, 
smile,  talk — anything — like  Ruthie?  Cleo's.  Cleo's  man. 
That  gushy,  mean  Cleo.  He  doesn't  know  her — the  real 
Cleo.  Lynn  Howard — you  blind  idiot,  can't  you  see  she's 
trying  to  make  you,  make  you  for  good?  Oh,  you're  too 
good,  too  nice — too  sincere — for  that  cat!    That  cat! 

"Ruthie,  I  feel — ^so  ill.    So  dizzy.    I'm  going  to  bed." 

"What  on  earth — ?  You  look  so  pale,  so  startled,  when 
she  introduced  us.    Want  me  to  come  back  with  you?" 

"No,  no.  Stay  here.  Go  out — with  Delphie."  Linda 
was  off — back  up  the  thick  carpeted  winding  steps — past 
that  place  where  she  saw  him — first.  Back  to  her  room — 
with  the  soft  lamp  and  green  curtains  blowing  in  the  breeze. 

Bed — now  she  could  think.  Heavenly  to  think  of  him 
now.  How  he  had  looked  at  her — long,  quiet — that  satin 
collar  that  framed  her  face.    Not  bad. 

Take  him,  Cleo,  I  looked  once.  I  know  him.  He's  won- 
derful! Cleo — fascinating,  vibrant.  Ruthie  said  she  ap- 
pealed to — men.  To  Lynn.  Me — Linda.  I'm  too  easily 
impressed.    Judge  too  quickly. 

THE  next  day  seemed  long,  trying,  practical.  Now  it 
was  only  noon.  Linda,  hurrying  from  the  chemistry 
lab  to  Reed  Hall  for  luncheon,  was  not  at  all  hungry.  She 
wanted  to  get  out  of  the  lunch-bound  melee.  Anything — 
out  of  that  bright  midday  sunshine — into  the  gray  whis- 
pering shadows  of  the  Birch  trail. 

Linda — always  taking  Life  too  seriously.  Life,  with  a 
capital  "L."  Thinking,  brooding,  putting  your  hopes  into 
impossible  things.  Linda — you've  no  reason  to  think  about 
him.    About  anything. 

"Miss  Bowman?" 

Here — on  Birch  trail.  Him?  Walking  towards  her — 
Linda.     Lynn  Howard — still  here? 

"You  are  Miss  Bowman — Cleo's  friend?"    Linda  winced. 

"I  met  you  last  night — oh,  I  know  I  shouldn't  do  this^- 
come  on  you  like  this,  but  I  had  to  come  back."  He  looked 
down  at  her,  his  eyes  very  frank.    Worried,  sincere  eyes. 

"Would  you  do  something,  for  me — give  this  note  to  the 
Dean — for  Cleo?  I  should  have  left  Birchwood  then — but 
something  made  me  stay  over.  Just  now — I  was  going  to 
call  you — send  you  this  note. 

They  were  walking  now — through  the  Birch  trail — 
through  the  arbor.    He  was  talking  so  fast. 

"Last  night  I  came  here  to  ask  Cleo  to  my  folk's  house 
party,  during  spring  vacation.  That  would  have  meant — 
something  more  to  her.    I  had  to  do  it — a  sort  of  obligation 


to  her — for  all  the  things  her  folks  did  for  me  and  the  places 
she  took  me  to  while  I  stayed  in  Denver. 

"Why  did  you  look  at  me — the  way  you  did?  I  saw  you 
three  girls,  coming  down  the  stairs.  I  must  have  been  ex- 
ceptionally critical  of  every  one,  of  all  girls — last  night, 
critical,  eager  to  be  sure  I  was  doing  right — in  coming,  ask- 
ing Cleo.  You  were  in  back — so  quiet,  so  pale,  aloof.  I  just 
stared  and  then — you  looked  at  me.    Why  did  you?" 

Was  she  dreaming?  Oh,  pinch  me,  somebody — am  I 
awake?  \ 

"I  don't  know  why  I  did.  I  don't  know.  I  had  seen 
your  picture — and  then — recognized  you." 

"Will  you  read  that  note- — please.  I  want  you  to  see  it 
before  Cleo  gets  it." 

Linda  took  the  note,  her  hands  trembling.     She  read: 
"Something  very  unexpected  and  unavoidable  that 
happened  before  I  talked  with  you  will  explain  my  at- 
titude— last  night.     I  cannot  possibly  arrange  it  for 
spring  vacation.     Your  plans  will  suit  someone  more 
agreeable  to  you.     Goodbye,  Lynn." 
She  looked  up  at  him.    He  was  handing  her  another  note 
and  acting  as  if  everything  depended  on  her.    On  this  mo- 
ment.   The  note. 

"Can  you  answer  this  one — the  way  you  know — I  would 
want  you — to?" 

Linda  was  icy  calm  now.  This  was  not  she.  Some  other 
girl.    It  read: 

Miss  Linda  Bowman: 

Don't  waste  time  wondering  how  I  found  out  your 
first  name.  After  last  night — I  decided  I  couldn't  leave 
before  I  had  seen  you  again. 

Could  you  possibly  be  at  the  south  gate  on  Birch 
Trail  this  afternoon  at  four?    I  must  see  you. 

Hopefully,  Ly^^  Howard. 

Linda  studied  the  dead  leaves  on  the  path  beneath  her. 
Were  they  both  out  of  their  heads- — or  was  this  a  chance — 
a  sort  of  beckoning  moment? 

Cleo  had  other  Lynns  who  would  keep  her  busy — visit  her 
on  Guest  Nights.  Cleo  traveled — from  one  man  to  an- 
other. She  had  never  been  deprived.  This  Lynn — this  per- 
son waiting  for  her  to  speak — now- — was  no  casual  pickup. 
Not  everyone  would  come  to  you,  and  explain  everything 
like  he  had  done. 

Linda  put  out  her  hand  and  looked  at  him — smiling,  with 
the  wind  blowing  wisps  of  hair  across  her  smooth  cheek. 

"Yes — I  can  answer  this — the  way  I  want  to  answer  it." 
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rising  with  increasing  momentum.  Twenty  years  ago  these 
clubs  were  unheard  of  in  the  United  States;  now  they  are 
in  every  city,  town  and  hamlet  in  the  country. 

The  study  club  is  particularly  adapted  to  students  and 
especially  to  those  of  colleges  and  universities.     It  is  not 
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for  the  expert  but  for  those  who  are  wilhng  to  spend  an 
hour  or  two  each  week  in  the  study  of  present  day  social 
and  economic  problems.  In  essence  the  study  club  consists 
of  nothing  more  than  the  Oxonian  habit  of  settling  "the 
fates  of  governments"  at  informal  gatherings.  The  pur- 
pose of  the  club  is  to  promote  serious  thought  and  active 
discussions. 

The  general  program  of  most  clubs  as  they  are  now  con- 
stituted includes  courses  in  Catholic  doctrine,  Catholic  so- 
cial teachings,  and  Catholic  culture.  The  second  of  these 
is  in  this  age  by  far  the  most  popular  subject  for  study;  also 
at  the  present  writing  it  is  undoubtedly  the  most  important. 

Under  the  heading  of  Catholic  social  teachings  the  study 
club  would  in  all  probability  discuss  the  doctrines  set  forth 
in  the  "Rerum  Novarum"  and  the  "Quadragesimo  Anno." 
For  those  members  who  are  prospective  employees  and  em- 
ployers, intricate  industrial  problems,  involving  wage  scales 
and  conditions  of  labor,  would  be  unraveled  by  the  applica- 
tion of  the  simple  tenets  of  these  two  encyclicals.  The  same 
applies  to  members  who  will  enter  other  avocations  and 
professions.  For  no  matter  what  a  man  does  he  cannot 
escape  the  far-reaching  influence  of  capital  and  labor.  Con- 
versely, capital  and  labor,  no  matter  what  course  they  pur- 
sue cannot  escape  the  beneficial  influence  of  a  vigorous,  well 
educated  man.  Hence,  it  is  of  absolute  necessity  that  our 
growing  lay  apostolate  be  equipped  with  the  best  and  the 
most  modem  weapons  extant. 

Another  source  of  knowledge  in  the  United  States  is 
the  summer  school  of  Catholic  action,  inaugurated  a  few 
years  ago  by  St.  Louis  University.  The  school  offers  ac- 
credited college  courses  in  sociology  and  Catholic  social 
action.  The  courses  offered  are  new  to  the  country  but 
already  their  effect  is  being  felt  in  the  United  States. 

The  fact  that  "the  pen  is  mightier  than  the  sword,"  that 
that  the  intellect  is  more  powerful  than  the  muscles,  no  one 
of  this  era  has  ever  denied.  Let  us,  therefore,  encourage  all 
our  Catholic  students  to  join  in  this  wholesome  intellectual 
movement,  to  gird  themselves  with  the  weapons  of  battle, 
and  thus  equipped,  to  fight  with  the  ferocity,  with  the  ten- 
acity of  righteousness  against  the  modern  social  and  econ- 
mic  outrages. 

NEXT  let  us  consider  the  laboratory  work  which  we  must 
do  to  gain  the  greatest  possible  benefit  from  our 
theoretical  studies.  The  purpose  of  this  work  is  not  only 
to  substantiate  the  theories  we  have  studied  but  also  to 
make  of  them  some  practical  value  to  the  world  of  finance 
and  economics.  In  other  words,  our  laboratory  work  in 
this  Catholic  school  of  social  science  is  to  be  a  war  against 
the  outrages  committed  by  capital  and  labor. 

First,  then,  we  must  discover  our  weapons.  The  primary 
weapon  of  this  era  is  the  press.  Since  the  invention  of 
printing  it  has  figured  in  every  major  conflict.  With  the 
advent  of  the  telegraph,  radio  and  telephoto  systems  it  has 
become  an  even  greater  power.  The  enemies  of  Catholic 
action  realize  this  to  a  much  greater  degree  than  do  the 
Catholics.     However,  young  Catholicism  is  quick  to  learn 


and  once  shown  the  multifarious  advantages  to  be  derived 
from  the  use  of  the  press  will  speedily  adopt  it. 

The  press  work  which  our  Catholic  students  could  do  in 
advancing  the  principles  laid  down  in  the  "Quadragesimo 
Anno"  is  that  which  could  be  done  through  their  press  clubs, 
publicity  bureaus,  and  college  papers.  If  we  consider  these 
in  relation  to  our  parent  organization,  the  sodality,  we  find 
that  it  has  always  lent  its  entire  support  to  this  type  of  stu- 
dent organization.  In  the  high  school  it  goes  under  the 
name  of  publicity  committee;  in  the  college  it  is  called  a 
press  club.  Under  either  guise  its  main  purpose  is  to  get 
Catholic  news  into  the  Catholic  and  secular  papers.  Why 
not,  then,  adapt  it  for  our  purposes  as  well?  All  the  Cath- 
olic press  clubs  of  the  United  States,  together  with  all  the 
publicity  committees  of  our  secondary  schools,  if  they  were 
to  make  an  organized  assault  against  the  outrages  of  capital 
and  labor,  if  they  were  to  make  a  determined  effort  to  im- 
plant the  principles  laid  down  in  the  Quadragesimo  Anno," 
could  not  be  stopped;  they  would  sweep  opposition  before 
them  like  the  cyclone  which  denudes  the  ground  of  every- 
thing in  its  path. 

In  the  second  heading  under  the  press  is  included  the  pub- 
licity bureau.  Ordinarily  it  is  the  purpose  of  this  organiza- 
tion to  advertise  the  college.  This  it  does  through  the  me- 
dium of  the  sports  page  and  the  feature  writeups.  These 
features  open  up  a  field  of  broad  perspective.  In  many  of 
our  Catholic  universities  there  are  professors  who  are  inter- 
nationally known  for  their  work  in  and  their  knowledge 
of  such  subjects  as  sociology  and  political  science.  Let  our 
publicity  bureaus  get  features  from  such  men  as  these  on 
all  the  topics  of  the  day  that  concern  the  relations  between 
capital  and  labor.  This  will  put  before  the  general  public 
the  Catholic  viewpoint  on  these  topics. 

Finally,  under  the  category  of  the  press  comes  the  student 
press  itself.  A  college  paper  cannot  do  much  harm,  but  it 
may  be  the  instrument  of  much  good.  The  ancient  Latin 
proverb  that  "repetitio  est  mater  scientiae"  is  just  as  true 
today  as  it  was  one  hundred  years  ago;  if  you  repeat  a  thing 
a  sufficient  number  of  times  even  the  most  inerudite  of  in- 
tellects will  begin  to  perceive  it.  Therefore,  in  a  subtle 
way  let  us  introduce  into  our  college  papers  and  literary 
publications  articles  tending  to  instill  in  our  Catholic  col- 
legians the  Catholic  principles,  the  Catholic  tenets,  express- 
ed in  the  "Quadragesimo  Anno." 

ANOTHER  potent  piece  of  armament  in  our  crusade  of 
.  Catholic  action  is  the  boycott.  Simple  in  principle, 
yet  efl'ective  in  application  it  always  was;  and  still  remains 
the  most  prized  instrument  of  reprisal  in  the  hands  of  large 
organizations.  Where  could  it  be  effective  then  than  in 
the  hands  of  three  hundred  thousand  Catholic  students  of 
the  United  States?  College  students,  if  they  found  they 
were  dealing  with  an  unprincipled  shop-owner  could  boy- 
cott that  place  of  business;  they  could  enlist  the  aid  of  their 
parents  in  this  work;  they  could  refuse  to  give  dealers  such 
as  these  any  of  the  business  of  their  institution;  they  could 
refuse  to  carry  their  ads  in  the  college  paper;  they  could 
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enlist  the  aid  of  their  paper  to  further  the  boycott  among 
the  alumni  of  the  institution;  they  could  apply  such  a  boy- 
cott that  the  effects  would  be  felt  on  a  national  scale.  This, 
then,  is  another  of  our  weapons. 

But  just  as  "faith  without  works  is  dead,"  so  also  are  our 
good  works  to  no  avail  if  we  have  not  faith.  We  must  al- 
ways bear  in  mind  during  our  sociological  and  economic 
study  that  we  of  ourselves  are  infinitesmal  powers,  atoms 
among  mountains,  raindrops  in  the  ocean.  We  can  do 
nothing  but  with  the  help  of  God.  Therefore,  in  all  our 
work  in  the  interests  of  capital  and  labor  we  should  pray 
to  God  for  success.  For  prayer  is  ever  the  most  potent,  the 
most  successful  weapon  in  our  armory. 

Thus  we  have  set  before  us  the  work  of  our  crusade.  It 
is  for  us,  the  Catholic  student  body  of  America,  to  instill 
into  the  hearts  and  minds  of  those  concerned  the  principles 
of  righteousness  and  justice  in  all  matters  concerning  the 
capitalist  and  the  laborer.  We  have  our  army  of  crusaders, 
three  hundred  thousand  strong.  We  have  our  weapons, 
the  press,  the  boycott,  and  above  all,  prayer.  We  have  our 
gallant  and  courageous  leader,  Pius  XL  Lastly,  we  have 
our  declaration  of  war,  the  "Quadragesimo  Anno."  Let 
us  Fight. 

Deus  vult!     God  wills  it! 
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Thor,  and  subsequently  ignored  the  commands  to  proceed 
west,  which  followed. 

In  the  mornings  she  made  Jan's  breakfast.  The  fourth 
morning  she  walked  with  him  as  far  as  the  strip  of  green 
trees  and  grass.  She  saw  the  tracks,  blue-silver  in  the  early 
morning,  and  far  in  the  east,  a  train  belching  white  smoke 
against  the  quivering  dawn. 

Jan  watched  her. 

"Hew  different  from  waiting  for  trains  in  the  Grand  Cen- 
tral," she  said. 

Jan  waited. 

She  lifted  her  white  face  toward  the  cluster  of  trees,  then 
turned  to  the  east.    Her  lashes  half-hid  her  eyes. 

"There  in  the  city  one  waits  in  a  building,  a  huge  build- 
ing, filled  with  rushing  people.  The  sun  streams  in  through 
high  windows.  The  tall  marble  pillars  are  majestic,  like 
redwood  trees  in  the  afternoon.  Here — "  she  caught  her 
breath,  "it's  like  waiting  on  the  edge  of  the  world — for  a 
train  that  comes  rushing  out  of  beauty — "  she  nodded  east- 
ward, "and  carries  one  on  through  infinitude." 

Jan  became  certain  then  of  something  concerning  his 
daughter. 

"Thank  you,  Dana,"  he  said,  simply. 

"Why  thank  me  for  beauty — dad?" 

"For  putting  beauty  into  words.  Forty  years  have  left 
me  remembamce  of  beauty — buried  in  me.  And  no  gifted 
tongue  to  utter  it." 


THEY  stood  side  by  side  a  moment,  the  slender  dark- 
haired  girl,  and  the  rough-hewn  father,  facing  east. 
"Dad —  that  tells  me  what  you  are,  the  thing  I  didn't  know, 
but  only  suspected  when  I  first  came.  I  have  found  it. 
You  are  a  poet." 

Jan  laughed  miserably. 

"Don't,  Dana.  I  was  given  a  poet's  feelings  without — " 
he  broke  off  irritably.  "I  must  get  along.  I'll  be  home  for 
lunch."    Then  he  swung  down  the  tracks. 

Dana  went  back  up  the  road. 

That  night  Jan  and  his  daughter  sat  on  the  wooden  steps 
in  front  of  the  shack 

The  entire  row  of  shabby  houses  were  in  darkness.  The 
street  lights  were  not  on.  The  sky  flung  a  canopy  of  clear 
stars  above  them.  The  cool  air  brought  a  fresh  smell  of 
earth,  and  spring. 

"How  fine  it  is,"  sighed  Dana. 

Jan  glanced  at  her  cameo  face  in  the  twilight. 

"Fine,"  he  answered.  And  all  the  melancholy  of  his 
Nordic  soul  vibrated  in  the  word.  Something  she  was 
thinking  seemed  to  take  her  far  away  from  him. 

"What  are  you  sad  about?  It's  spring."  Her  voice  was 
eager.  Jan  pictured  the  expression  her  eyes  must  have — 
radiant — like  spring  mornings. 

Dana  went  on,  "  It's  what  I  should  never  have  left — 
dad — this,  or  you." 

Jan  detected  reproach. 

"It  is  best  as  it  was.  What  would  you  be,  living  here 
from  childhood?"  He  paused.  "I  wanted  to  keep  you — 
but —  I  didn't  have  the  heart — " 

"Why?"  she  asked.     Jan  was  thunderstruck. 

Why —  yes —  why?  Because  her  aunt  could  give  her 
more?  Jan  floundered  in  a  sea  of  doubt.  But  something 
else,  he  knew,  was  his  motive.  It  was  selfish.  He  could 
live,  then,  unencumbered  by  the  responsibility  of  rearing  a 
daughter.     Elsa  wanted  her,  and  that  had  settled  it. 

And  he  was  the  one  who  should  have  given  her  all  those 
things,  by  the  labor  of  his  hands,  the  effort  of  his  brain. 

Dana  was  watching  him. 

"Why,  Dana — "  Jan  could  not  finish. 

"Because  they  would  give  me — more?"  asked  the  girl. 

"Yes, — they  could,"  said  her  father  slowly.  "I  know  I 
should  have  failed  to  give  you  all  your  mother  wanted  for 
you. 

"I  wonder,"  said  Dana,  though  fully.  "Did  mother  see 
the  tracks  at  dawn? — the  bridge  above  the  yards  at  sun- 
down? —  and  was  she  ever  on  this  stoop,  at  night  —  in 
spring." 

Jan  remained  silent,  utterly  sick  at  heart.  These  re- 
proaches were,  each  one,  deserved,  he  was  sure.  Perhaps 
he  had  taken  from  her,  instead  of  giving. 

THEN  a  small  white  hand  covered  his  own  as  it  lay  on 
his  knee.  "I'm  sorry,  dad.  No  doubt  there  have  been 
things  I've  gained  by  being  there.  But  going  to  college 
couldn't  teach  me — what  is  here.  And  it  wouldn't  make  up 
for  not  having  this — and  knowing  you.  Oh, — I  wish  it  had 
come  sooner,"  she  sighed. 
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"But  there  is  something  you  have  won  in  school  that 
you  must  recognize,"  said  Jan. 

"Yes?" 

"You  have  learned  how  to  use  language — beautifully, 
and  I've  never  been  taught,  except  by  my  own  reading." 

"But  what  good — " 

"Good? —  good?"  interrupted  Jan  in  a  strained  voice. 
"The  good  of  expressing  the  poetry  in  you.  The  good  of 
knowing  that  the  things  you  feel  will  come  forth  in  beauti- 
ful, fitting  language." 

Dana  was  leaning  forward,  her  elbows  on  her  knees.  She 
seemed  to  be  listening  intently — anticipating  something. 

Jan  waited  a  moment  to  control  his  words.  That  was 
the  trouble, — how  confused  they  were  when  he  wished  to 
speak! 

"Dana, — things  got  fumbled  when  I  was  made.  God 
gave  me  the  feelings — the  heart  of  a  poet;  but  He  forgot 
to  give  me  a  tongue  that  could  utter  those  things — the  gift 
that  would  enable  me  to  write  them." 

A  train  shrieked  in  the  distance.    The  ground  trembled. 

Dana's  face  lifted  toward  the  stars.  "Dad — dad — "  she 
began,  then  stopped. 

The  train  rumbled  by,  a  block  or  so  down  the  road.  The 
earth  ceased  its  shuddering. 

Jan  felt  he  had  missed  the  opportunity  of  hearing  some 
secret  of  Dana's,  in  that  moment  of  mechanical  thunder. 
He  bent  his  head. 

"Forty  years — I  remember  you  said — this  morning." 
Dana's  voice  came  through  the  night  between  them.  The 
high  calling,  the  eager  tone  which  sometimes  accompanies 
confessions  was  gone.     "Dad — "  she  said,  and  waited. 

"Yes,  Dana,"  he  answered.  Then  came  the  thing  Jan 
decided  that  morning  about  his  daughter.  "Am  I  right 
when  I  say  that  you  have  one  great  ambition?"  He  hoped 
this  was  the  secret — the  only  secret  she  was  keeping. 

"Why — how — how  did  you  know?" 

"And — it  is — to  write?  To  tell  people  about  people — 
and  about  beauty?"  continued  Jan,  rejoicing. 

"Yes,"  came  from  the  girl,  tremulously. 

"Well, — you  shall  write,  Dana.  It  is  in  you.  And  you 
must  write,  not  only  your  own,  but  forty  years  of  beauty 
worship  into  it — because  it  could  not  find  its  way  out  of 
me." 

"I  will,  I  will,  dad.     I'll  try." 

As  the  weeks  passed  Jan's  friends  became  Dana's.  In 
spite  of  renewed  letters,  threatening  and  urging,  from  Elsa 
and  Thorvald,  concerned  about  her  health,  Dana  postpon- 
ed the  trip  to  the  ranch. 

THE  late-st-night-until-early-moming  discussions  on  art 
and  literature  with  the  men  who  visited  Jan  lay  siege 
to  Dana's  small  store  of  strength.  Despite  this,  she  seemed 
happy  in  the  new  mental  activity. 

But  hours  of  searching  talk  between  father  and  daughter 
failed  to  reveal  one  thing  to  Jan.  What  put  the  regret  in 
her  voice  when  Jan  spoke  of  her  remaining  with  him?  What 
made  her  drift  from  him  in  thought  whenever  they  spoke 
of  her  going  to  the  ranch  of  the  young  man  whom  she  knew 


in  the  city?    She  would  seem  to  have  no  touch  with  reality 
until  Jan  forced  her  to  earth  through  deliberate  effort. 

Then  she  would  glance  at  him  strangely,  as  if  he  had  held 
her  from  something  she  was  about  to  capture. 

Jan  learned  to  dread  the  secret  dream. 

He  became  jealous  of  it. 

He  knew  it  did  not  concern  her  ambition  to  write.  She 
spoke  freely  of  that  to  him. 

It  was  not  her  health,  since  she  worried  least  of  all  about 
it,  and  scoffed  when  he  occasionally  ordered  her  to  rest. 

One  evening  as  Jan  and  Dana  crossed  the  tracks  during 
a  short  walk  they  came  nearer  to  the  unknown  something 
than  Jan  had  dared  to  hope. 

The  faded  glory  of  the  sun  still  washed  the  sky. 

"I  think  I  shall  have  to  be  following  the  trail  again," 
Dana  said,  softly. 

Jan  drew  a  short  breath.     Lose  her — lose  her,  now? 

"Why,  Dana?" 

She  did  not  answer  immediately,  but  plodded  next  to  him 
along  the  rutty  road. 

They  saw  the  first  star  glimmer  from  the  pale  face  of 
distant  night. 

"Because — I've  promised — dad." 

"Who?     What?"  he  persisted,  troubled  to  irritation. 

"Elsa  and  Thor — they  deserve  consideration.  They  worry 
about  me.     I  must  do  as  they  ask." 

"It  is  only  to  take  you  away  from  me,  Dana,"  replied  Jan 
with  a  tremor  in  his  voice. 

Dana  smiled  and  watched  the  star  grow  brilliant  in  the 
blue. 

"No,  it  isn't,  dad.  I  was  on  my  way  west  when  I  stopped 
here,  you  know.  And  I — "  she  faltered  suddenly.  There 
was  a  long  pause. 

"You — you  want  to  go?"  Jan's  voice  was  almost  inaudi- 
ble. 

"Want  to  go?"  Dana  repeated.  She  seemed  to  leash  her- 
self against  a  desire  to  confess  a  thought  that  troubled  her. 

Jan  watched  her  white  profile  with  a  scrutiny  intent  on 
piercing  the  gloom  to  reach  the  least  flicker  of  her  eyelash 
the  smallest  twitch  of  her  facial  muscles. 

"I  do  not  want  to  leave  you,"  she  said,  quietly.  "But 
there  are  obligations — to  them.  And  to  myself,  too,  I  sup- 
pose— in  connection  with  them." 

EVERY  word  rankled  in  Jan's  heart;  bitter  truth  he  knew 
he  must  take.  Obligations  to  them.  But  above  all, 
he  felt,  like  an  electric  current  between  himself  and  his 
daughter,  that  there  was  a  far  greater  reason  for  her  going. 
It  was  the  unknown  thing,  the  something  she  dreamed  about. 

"Yes,  I  know,  Dana,"  he  said,  at  last.  "I  am  old,  and 
selfish,  and  inclined  to  ignore  obligations.  It  is  too  late  to 
say  there  should  have  been  no  obligations  to  them."  He 
finished  in  a  bitter  tone. 

"Dcn't,  dad,"  said  Dana  gently. 

The  next  night,  when  Jan  came  home,  the  moment  he 
touched  the  door  of  the  shack  a  horrible  dread  closed  in 
upon  him. 
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He  entered  cautionsly,  as  if  afraid  of  shattering  some- 
thing. 

All  was  silent. 

The  tan  curtains  hung  very  smoothly  at  the  little  win- 
dows. 

The  tan  covers  on  the  two  cots  were  without  a  wrinkle. 

The  kerosene  lamp  was  out,  but  two  candles  flickered 
above  a  white  sheet  of  paper  on  the  table. 

Jan  looked  at  it.  A  lead  weight  sank  to  the  pit  of  his 
stomach.  He  knew,  without  reading,  that  Dana  had  gone 
— and  that  on  the  paper  was  the  reason — the  secret  dream 
which  she  had  not  confided  in  him. 

The  floor  creaked  as  he  moved  mechanically  toward  the 
table.  Then  he  sank  into  a  chair,  weak  as  a  nervous  wo- 
man, and  fumbled  toward  the  note. 

For  a  moment  he  saw  Dana  as  she  rose  to  greet  him  the 
first  night  she  came:  her  deep  smiling  eyes,  her  white  flower 
face,  framed  with  night-like  hair.  She  stood  there  arrow- 
like— and  slim  as  steel  rails  he  had  seen  in  the  dusk  com- 
ing heme.  And  her  voice — deep,  the  way  he  loved  to  hear 
a  woman's  voice,  "Hello,  dad." 

He  read  the  note: 

"There  is  only  one  true  reason  why  I  go,  dad,  dear. 

At  the  ranch  is  someone  without  whom  I  have  no  peace. 

Woman-like,  I  believe  that  happiness  will  be  with  him. 

So  you  see — I  am  selfish,  in  placing  my  joy  above  all 

else.    I  could  not  speak  of  this  to  you  without  marring 

the  contentment  that  we  knew  together. 

"But  you  have  your  friends — you  cannot  be  alone. 

People  will  always  come  to  you,  you  will  not  need  to 

go  to  them. 

"Only  remember,  dad,  that  there  is  no  one  who  could 

be  what  you  have  been  to  me,  for  one  month.    But  the 

need  I've  felt  is  beyond  me,  and  a  part  of  me,  so  that  I 

must  obey  it,  and  go  to  him,  no  matter  whom  I  hurt. 

"Think  of  me  tonight,  dad, — when  you  look  west- 
ward down  the  tracks.     One  time  the  notion  came  to 

me  that  they  are  like  silver  arrows — arrows  of  thought. 

I  came — just  another  thought,  to  you — and  left,  with 

something.    I  am  glad  you  let  me  take  it,  this  memory 

of  you. 

"I  shall  remember  forty  years  of  beauty  worship — 

and  write  for  you.  Dana." 

*     *     * 

Jan  remained  motionless  in  the  chair. 

The  candles  flickered  on  his  tired  face. 

"Come — and  gone.  I  found  and  lost  her  again.  And 
this  time — this  time  I  can  blame  no  one  but  myself,"  he 
muttered. 

Silver  arrow  she  was.  Coming  from  the  east,  out  of  dawn, 
going  west  into  sunset,  leading  like  the  tracks  through  pain 
and  beauty. 

A  train  rumbled  out  of  the  east — a  streak  of  light. 
The  earth  shivered. 

Then  the  monster  passed,  comet-like,  into  the  west. 
Candles-end  was  reached.   The  flame  sputtered  and  went 
out.      Jan  sat  in  darkness. 


SIGRID  UNDSET 

[Continued  from  Page  Eighteen'] 


And  in  1924  Sigrid  Undset,  herself,  lifted  her  arms  toward 
heaven  in  the  little  Chapel  of  Hammer  in  Lillehammer. 
Her  studies  of  medieval  Norway  in  all  the  rich  splendor 
and  beauty  of  its  sacred  religion  won  for  her  a  devotion 
that  attained  complete  peace  of  mind  and  soul  in  the  Cath- 
olic Church.  How  greatly  her  conversion  has  influenced  her 
life  can  best  be  seen  in  her  later  writings. 

In  1928  Kristin  Lavransdatter  was  published  and  won  im- 
mediately the  praise  of  the  literary  public  not  only  of  Eu- 
rope but  of  the  whole  world.  It  was  awarded  the  Nobel 
Prize  for  literature. 

Kristin  is  a  new  and  infinitely  stronger  Jenny.  Through 
her  sin  she  is  estranged  from  her  father  and  God,  and  in 
many  pages  her  life  is  woven  carefully  and  delicately  to  its 
close.  Her  husband,  Erlend  Nikulausson,  is  weak  and  to- 
tally irresponsible,  yet  her  love  for  him  remains  to  his  death 
the  steady,  faithful  love  of  a  truly  great  woman.  Kristin's 
life  based  as  it  is  on  sin  is  a  vast  sea  of  suffering  and  con- 
flict. But  in  the  end  Kristin  comes  to  the  nuns  at  Rein  and 
offers  her  life  and  her  services  unto  God.  She  dies,  a  vic- 
tim of  the  Black  Plague,  after  asserting  her  magnificent 
strength  in  helping  those  other  poor  victims  of  this  dreadful 
disease.  One  of  the  most  beautiful  passages  of  this  glori- 
ous book  is  her  death  scene.  Weak  as  she  is  from  pain,  she 
gives  at  the  last  her  bridal  ring  for  masses  for  one  of  the 
dead.  A  worn  white  mark  remains  on  her  middle  finger, 
signifying  all  that  her  life  has  been. 

"  A  ND  the  last  clear  thought  that  formed  in  her  brain 
2.  jL  was  that  she  should  die  ere  this  mark  had  time  to 
vanish — and  she  was  glad.  It  seemed  to  her  to  be  a  mystery 
that  she  could  not  fathom,  but  which  she  knew  most  surely 
none  the  less,  that  God  had  held  her  fast  in  a  covenant  made 
for  her  without  her  knowledge  by  a  love  poured  out  upon 
her  richly — and  in  despite  of  her  self-will,  in  despite  of  her 
heavy,  earthbound  spirit,  somewhat  of  this  love  had  become 
part  of  her,  had  wrought  in  her  like  sunlight  in  the  earth — 
a  handmaiden  of  God  had  she  been — a  wayward,  unruly 
servant,  oftenest  an  eye-servant  in  her  prayers  and  faith- 
less in  her  heart,  slothful  and  neglectful,  impatient  under 
correction,  but  little  constant  in  her  deeds — yet  He  held  her 
fast  in  His  service,  and  under  the  glittering  golden  ring  a 
mark  has  been  set  secretly  upon  her,  showing  that  she  was 
His  handmaiden,  owned  by  the  Lord  and  King  who  was 
now  coming,  borne  by  the  priest's  anointed  hands,  to  give 
her  freedom  and  salvation." 

To  her  medieval  novels  Kristin  and  later  The  Master  of 
Hestviken,  Sigrid  Undset  applies  the  modern  method  of 
pshcho-analysis.  She  sees  in  that  early  period  in  civiliza- 
tion life  as  it  has  been  since  the  beginning  of  time.  The 
inner  lives  of  Kristin  and  Olav  are  fully  as  intricate  as  those 
of  modern  man.  Her  characters  differ  only  externally  in 
their  conventions  and  manners.  In  the  vivid  past  of  her 
country,  Sigrid  Undset  seems  more  at  home  than  in  the 
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present.  Her  soul  seems  to  have  lingered  somewhere  back 
in  those  gloriously  beautiful  days  of  olden  Norway  where 
religion  and  love  were  all  in  all  to  man.  Kristin  and  Olav, 
as  she  has  described  them,  are  representative  of  eternal  man 
and  woman.  They  are  weak  when  they  pertain  to  physical, 
earthly  life,  and  often  this  weakness  seems  to  triumph  over 
their  souls.  But  in  the  end  the  spiritual  subjugates  the 
physical,  and  therein  they  are  lifted  to  the  realms  of  true 
greatness. 

Strength  and  clarity  isolate  Kristin  and  Olav  from  Jenny. 
In  plot  Olav  Aiidunsson  i  Hestviken  and  Kristin  are  simi- 
lar, but  in  the  former  it  is  a  strong  man  who  loves  a  weak 
woman.  Although  Olav's  love  for  Ingunn  Steinfinnsdatter 
is  a  great  and  sincere  love,  sin  is  set  as  a  barrier  between 
them.  Their  marriage  is  grievously  burdened  by  the  thought 
of  their  sin.  Their  conscience  smites  them  severely,  and 
after  Ingunn's  death  Olav  finds  his  way  through  memory 
of  the  bitter  draughts  of  his  life  to  an  end  similar  to  Kris- 
in's.   Through  sin  both  return  to  God. 

THE  foreboding  tragedy  and  similarity  of  both  of  their 
lives  may  irritate  one,  but  Sigrid  Undset  does  not  be- 
lieve in  compromise.  Life  to  her  is  a  battle  waged  con- 
stantly between  the  physical  and  the  spiritual.  Joy  is  pres- 
ent often,  but  it  is  short-lived.  The  merry,  gay  little  side 
of  life  is  out  of  place  beside  the  deeper,  more  intricate  hu- 
manness.  Yet  these  lives  are  not  monotonous  or  forbear- 
ing. A  background  of  the  magic  beauty  of  nature  dispells 
the  heavy  emotion  of  human  scenes.  There  is  something 
intoxicating  about  this  cold,  Nordic  beauty.  All  of  the 
senses  are  appealed  to — smell,  taste,  seeing,  hearing,  and 
feeling.  One  marvels  at  the  adeptness  with  which  Sigrid 
Undset  creates  such  an  aged  period.  Every  fleeting  shade 
of  subtly  colored  nature,  every  detail  of  clothing,  homes, 
and  customs  combine  to  present  a  vivid  picture.  She  is  able 
to  portray  life  in  all  its  aspects  more  artfully,  I  think,  than 
any  other  living  writer.  Her  work  smells  so  dearly  of  the 
rough,  sweet  fragrances  of  simple  earthen  things  that  the 
reader  feels  as  though  he  had  lived  for  a  while  in  a  world 
where  beauty  reigned  supreme. 

Wild  Orchid  brings  us  back  to  a  modern  and  rather  wist- 
ful Norway.  Here  Sigrid  Undset  reflects  on  the  political 
crisis  of  her  country.  She  does  not  write  so  poignantly  of 
contemporary  life  as  she  does  of  medieval,  yet  Wild  Orchid 
is  beautiful.  The  same  conflict  of  Kristin  and  Olav  again 
presents  itself  in  Paul  and  Lily.  Lily  is  the  weak,  modem 
girl  whose  life  has  been  poor  and  meagre.  Her  love,  one 
feels,  is  never  sincere — never  equal  to  the  genuine  love  of 
Paul.  But  Wild  Orchid  cannot  be  judged  until  its  sequels 
have  been  published. 

Sigrid  Undset  lives  with  her  four  children  at  Lilleham- 
mer.  Her  home  is  in  sympathy  with  her  love  for  the  past, 
dating  back  to  the  year  1000.  It  is  furnished  with  genuine 
antiques.  Nearby  the  ancient  little  Chapel  of  Hammer 
rings  out  its  bells,  betokening  peace  and  faith.  One  of  the 
characteristically  lovely  things  about  her  is  that  her  life  and 
her  customs  are  so  in  symphony  with  one  another.  She 
wears  the  national  costume  of  the  Viking  matron  of  the 


Middle  Ages.    The  writings  that  are  poured  forth  from  her 
are  inthemselves  a  true  picture  of  her  artistic  life. 

It  is  difficult  to  write  fairly  of  Sigrid  Undset.  She  is 
alone  in  this  world  of  authors.  Indeed,  there  is  no  one 
quite  like  her  in  the  whole  history  of  literature.  She  has 
developed  a  style  peculiarly  her  own.  At  times  her  pas- 
sages are  so  rhythmic  and  impassioned  in  their  beauty  that 
she  seems  as  one  inspired.  Surely  she  exemplifies  the 
thought  that  there  must  be  no  sex  barrier  in  literature.  In 
delineations  of  character  she  has  the  true  feminine  intuition, 
but  her  characters  are  more  strong  and  powerful  than  those 
portrayed  by  any  other  woman  author.  They  are  barren 
and  rugged  like  the  old  Norsemen.  If  time  treats  of  her 
impartially,  Sigrid  Undset  must  surely  be  ranked  with  the 
greatest  writers  of  the  literary  world,  past  and  present. 
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pointed  by  Pope  Paschal  II  to  be  bishop  "of  Greenland  and 
Vinland  in  partibus  infidelium."  From  this  time  until  al- 
most the  beginning  of  the  fifteenth  century  this  country 
supported  a  bishop.  It  is  estimated  that  during  this  balmy 
period  of  Greenland's  history  there  were  from  five  to  ten 
thousand  people  living  there,  supporting  a  bishop,  a  cathe- 
dral church,  several  monasteries,  and  a  number  of  parish 
churches. 

Now  the  shores  of  America  are  by  no  means  distant 
from  those  of  Greenland.  So  close  are  they  in  fact, 
that  it  would  not  require  too  much  of  an  exercise  of  one's 
fancy  to  imagine  a  ship  bound  for  Greenland  being  driven 
from  its  course  to  the  shores  of  North  America.  Such  things 
have  happened  since;  there  is  little  reason  to  believe  that 
they  did  not  happen  then. 

In  proof  of  the  fact  that  these  things  did  happen  is  the 
testimony  not  only  of  the  Icelandic  chroniclers,  but  also 
of  three  notable  non-Icelandic  sources. 

Adam  of  Bremen,  a  German  monk  and  geographer,  living 
within  fifty  years  of  Eric  the  Red  and  Lief  Erickson,  and 
many  years  before  the  appointment  of  Eric  Gnupsson  to 
the  bishopric  of  Gardar,  mentions  Greenland  and  Vinland 
in  his  work.  He  describes  the  latter  as  being  noted  for  wild 
grapes,  and  for  the  fact  that  grain  grew  there  without  much 
cultivation.  His  testimony  appears  to  be  extremely  reliable 
since  he  got  his  information  from  the  Danish  king  Svend 
Estrithson,  who,  in  view  of  the  flourishing  trade  between 
Iceland  and  Denmark,  could  reasonably  be  expected  to  gain 
such  important  information. 

Nicholas,  an  abbot  of  Thingeyre,  a  contemporary  of  Eric 
Gnupsson,  also  mentions  Vinland,  together  with  Markland 
and  Helluland.   He  refers  to  the  voyages  of  Lief  Erickson. 

A  third  and  very  important  non-Icelandic  source,  is  the 
group  of  papal  documents  relating  to  the  dioceses  of  Nidros 
and  Gardar.  These  documents  are  extremely  important 
since  the  letters  and  edicts  of  the  Holy  See  would  be  the 
last  things  likely  to  contain  stories  or  wild  imaginings.  The 
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fact  that  these  manuscripts  of  the  pontificates  of  Popes 
Paschal  II,  Innocent  III,  John  XXI,  Nicholas  III,  Martin 
IV,  Nicholas  V,  and  Alexander  VI,  covering  the  years  1112- 
1492,  mention  Vinland  once  by  name  and  other  times  by 
implication  greatly  strengthens  the  contention  that  the 
Norsemen  discovered  America. 

To  these  sources  may  be  added  these  Icelandic  works:  the 
Hauksbok,  the  Flateyjarbok,  slightly  less  critical,  and  the 
works  of  Are  Thorgilsson,  chief  among  which  is  the  Land- 
namabok,  already  mentioned. 

The  matter-of-fact  way  in  which  Vinland  is  mentioned 
in  these  works  is,  in  itself  a  good  suggestive  proof  that  its 
shores  had  been  touched  by  Norse  explorers.     Are  Thor- 
gilsson, in  particular,  who  gained  his  information  from  his 
uncle,  Thorgil  Gelisson,  a  friend  of  one  of  Lief  Erickson's 
crew,  makes  the  following  statement  after  observing  ves- 
tiges of  pre-Norse  life  in  Greenland    (italics  my  own) : 
"From  this  it  may  be  inferred  that  this  was  once  the 
dwelling  place  of  the  same  people  who  inhabited  Vin- 
land and  were  called  by  the  Greenlanders  Skraelings." 
Not  only  do  the  papal  documents  make  Eric  Gnupsson 
bishop  of  Gardar  and  Vinland,  but  it  is  stated  in  several 
Icelandic    documents   that    shortly   after   his    consecration 
Gnupsson  himself  went  to  Vinland  on  a  missionary  jour- 
ney.   Since  a  new  bishop  was  asked  for  a  few  years  later,  it 
is  assumed  that  he  died  there. 

Besides  these  scattered  references,  however,  there  are  com- 
plete records  of  six  voyages  to  Vinland.  Two  of  these  voy- 
ages are  mentioned  in  all  Icelandic  sources,  as  well  as  the 
writings  of  Nicholas  of  Thingeyre  given  above.  These  two 
voyages  are  those  of  Lief  Erickson  and  Thorfinn  Karlsefne. 
The  other  four,  although  not  backed  by  such  preponder- 
ance of  written  evidence,  deserve  mention.  Given  in  chron- 
ological order  these  six  voyages  would  be: 

1.  The  voyage  of  Bjarne  Herjulfsson. 

2.  The  voyage  of  Lief  Erickson. 

3.  The  voyage  of  Thorvald. 

4.  The  voyage  of  Gudrid  and  Thorstein. 

5.  The  voyage  of  Thorfinn  Karlsefne. 

6.  The  voyage  of  Freydis,  sister  to  Lief  Erickson. 

THE  first  of  these  voyages,  as  was  to  be  expected,  was 
the  result  of  an  accident.  Bjarne  Herjulfsson,  seek- 
ing his  father,  set  sail  for  Greenland  from  Eyrar,  about 
thirty-five  miles  from  present  day  Reykjavik.  Driven  by 
strong  winds  from  the  northeast  they  sailed  for  many  days 
lost  in  fog.  When  they  sighted  land  they  saw  a  country 
which  was  mountainless  and  heavily  wooded.  This  was  not 
Greenland,  they  knew.  In  an  attempt  to  find  their  way 
to  Greenland  they  sailed  with  the  shore  on  their  left  for 
two  days.  The  next  land  sighted  proved  no  more  to  be 
Greenland  than  the  other,  for  it  was  flat  and  wooded.  In 
another  three  days  a  rocky,  mountainous  land  with  glaciers 
on  it  was  sighted.  Four  days  later  Greenland  was  reached. 
This  narrative,  short  as  it  is,  seems  truthful  when  one  con- 
siders that  the  only  land  that  they  could  have  put  the  shore 
to  their  left  and  still  have  reached  Greenland,  would  have 
been  North  America. 


Lief  Erickson  is  regarded  as  the  first  Viking  to  set  foot 
on  North  American  soil.  Moved  by  the  talk  of  the  new 
lands  sighted  by  Herjulfsson,  Lief  visited  him  and  bought 
his  ship.  Gaining  permission  from  his  father,  the  famous 
Eric  the  Red,  incapacitated  both  because  of  age  and  because 
of  an  injury  received  from  a  fall  from  his  horse,  Lief  hired 
a  crew  of  thirty-five  men. 

As  chance  would  have  it,  they  found  first  the  land  which 
Bjarne  had  sighted  last.  This  land  they  named  Helluland, 
or  stony  land.  The  land  next  sighted,  that  flat  land  covered 
with  woods,  they  called  Markland,  or  woodland.  After  that 
they  touched  an  island  which  they  did  not  name,  probably 
present-day  Nantucket.  From  there  they  sailed  up  a  river, 
believed  to  be  the  Charles,  to  a  lake,  on  the  shores  of  which 
they  made  plans  to  set  up  for  the  winter. 

The  description  of  this  country  is  very  definite.  There 
was  plenty  of  salmon  in  the  lake.  The  country  itself  was 
heavily  wooded  and  had  grape  vines  in  abundance.  More- 
ever,  grain  grew  in  abundance  without  much  cultivation. 
The  winter  was  mild,  and  the  "sun  had  there  eyktar  stad 
and  dagmala  stad  on  the  shortest  day."  That  is,  in  contrast 
to  the  long  nights  and  short  days  of  the  Greenland  winters, 
the  sun  here  set  after  three  o'clock  and  rose  before  nine 
o'clock.  At  the  end  of  the  winter  they  loaded  their  ship  with 
grapes  and  timber  and  set  sail  for  Greenland. 

On  the  return  of  Lief  to  Greenland,  his  brother  Thorvald 
took  the  ship  to  Vinland,  finding  the  land  with  no  difficulty. 
In  endeavoring  to  explore  the  coast,  the  ship  was  driven 
ashore,  breaking  its  keel,  hence  the  name  Kjalnarness,  given 
to  the  spot.  Pushing  a  little  to  the  north,  Thorvald  found 
a  beautiful  spot  of  land  which  he  marked  out  for  settle- 
ment. Skraelings,  however,  attacked  them  ferociously.  Nine 
of  them  at  first  attacked,  of  which  the  Vikings  caught  eight 
and  killed  them.  The  other  one  escaped,  however,  to  spread 
the  alarm  to  his  tribesmen.  A  fight  ensued  between  the 
Nordics  and  these  savages,  who  were  described  as  ugly 
creatures  with  dark  red  skins,  black  hair,  wide  cheeks  and 
large  eyes.  The  savages,  however,  seeing  that  they  were 
gaining  no  advantage,  fled,  leaving  the  Norse  in  possession 
of  the  field.  Thorvald,  however,  had  been  fatally  wounded 
by  one  of  their  arrows.  He  was  buried  on  the  cape  he  liked 
with  crosses  at  his  head  and  feet.  In  memory  of  this  event 
they  named  the  place  Krossaness,  or  place  of  the  cross.  The 
party  returned  to  Greenland  with  grapes  and  vines  once 
more,  visiting  Lief  Erickson  at  Ericksfjord. 

In  an  attempt  to  get  the  body  of  Thorvald  Erickson,  Thor- 
stein Erickson  and  his  wife  Gudrid  set  sail  for  Vinland. 
After  being  tossed  about  for  several  days,  however,  with  no 
knowledge  of  their  course,  they  were  finally  forced  to  land 
in  a  western  settlement  of  Greenland. 

With  Lief  Erickson's  voyage,  the  most  important  was  that 
of  Thorfinn  Karlsefne.  Persuaded  by  his  bride,  Gudrid, 
the  widow  of  Thorstein  Erickson,  Thorfinn  undertook  to 
sail  for  Vinland  in  force  sufficient  for  the  founding  of  a 
colony.  Taking  four  ships,  one  hundred  and  sixty  men, 
several  women,  and  a  cargo  of  cattle,  Karlsefne  and  his 
followers  landed  on  the  shores  of  Vinland  to  settle.    They 
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stayed  there  for  over  three  years,  during  which  time  a  son, 
Snorre,  was  b>orn  to  Gudrid  and  Thorfinn.  They  also  come 
in  contact  with  the  Skraelings.  At  first,  the  savages  came 
peacefully,  but  later  something  happened  to  scare  them. 
This  led  to  battles  between  the  white  settlers  and  the  na- 
tives, eventually  causing  the  Nordics  to  retire  to  Iceland. 

The  actions  of  Freydis  and  her  followers  make  up  a  dark 
page  in  an  otherwise  glamourous  story.  Hers  is  a  tale  of 
murder  and  treachery,  finally  discovered  by  her  brother 
Lief  Erickson,  who  tortured  several  of  her  accomplices  into 
making  statements.    Her  voyage  is  of  little  importance. 

These,  then,  are  the  brief  accounts  of  the  voyages. 

It  can  be  concluded  with  reasonable  certainty,  therefore, 
that  even  in  the  lack  of  archaeological  evidence,  there  were 
traders,  discoverers,  and  explorers  here  before  our  history 
really  begins.  The  elements  have  left  nothing  of  this  hardy 
race  in  America;  desolate  ruins  on  the  cold  shores  of  Green- 
land are  all  that  now  remain  of  the  once  prosperous  see 
of  Gardar;  the  golden  age  of  Iceland  is  far  behind;  but  the 
descendants  of  the  Vikings  of  today  may  look  back  and 
hold  their  heads  high  with  perfect  assurance  that  five  hun- 
dred years  before  Virginia  Dare  saw  the  light  of  day,  a 
white  child,  Snorre  Karlsefne,  was  born,  and  a  white  man, 
Thorvald  Erickson,  was  laid  to  rest  on  American  soil. 
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Civil  War  years.  On  one  occasion  he  was  arrested  by  fed- 
eral soldiers  as  a  spy  and  released  only  on  proving  himself 
a  priest  making  a  missionary  visit.  A  few  hours  later,  he 
was  arrested  by  confederate  soldiers,  who  attempted  to  force 
him  to  reveal  the  number  of  soldiers,  cannon,  etc.,  he  had 
seen  in  the  federal  camp.  On  his  refusal  to  do  this,  and 
after  some  delay,  the  rebel  commander  ordered  his  release. 
At  another  time,  he  was  suddenly  surrounded  en  one  of  his 
journeys,  by  a  war  party  of  howling  Indians  intent  on  scalp- 
ing him.  When  he  drew  his  breviary  from  his  saddlebag, 
they  recognized  him  as  a  "Black  Gown,"  shook  hands  and 
accompanied  him  as  an  escort  for  protection.  Saint  Bene- 
dict's Church  at  Nebraska  City  was  completed  by  Father 
Emmanuel  Hartig.  From  there,  in  1865,  he  attended  for 
the  first  time  the  few  Catholics  in  Falls  City.  He  was  pas- 
tor at  Nebraska  City  for  fifty  years. 

The  Benedictine  Fathers  attended  Rulo  prior  to  the  erec- 
tion of  a  church  there.  Local  baptismal  records  show  that 
Reverend  F.  B.  Gannon,  O.  S.  B.,  on  February  16,  1860, 
baptized  Thomas,  the  son  of  Antoine  Barada,  and  Mar- 
cella  Veien. 

Dawson  also,  a  "Yankee  Irish  Settlement"  in  Richardson 
county,  founded  by  Catholics  from  Norwich,  Connecticut, 
was  visited  as  early  as  1860  by  Father  Vogg  from  Nebraska 
City.  There  is  a  complete  and  accurate  "History  of  Early 
Catholicity  in  Dawson"  among  Monsignor  Shine's  manu- 
scripts in  the  archives  of  the  Lincoln  Diocesan  Chancery. 


TOWARD  the  close  of  the  Civil  War,  the  first  priests  of 
the  secular  clergy  came  to  southeast  Nebraska.  An 
unique  character  among  these  was  Reverend  Almire  Fur- 
mcnt.  A  kind  of  Indian  raider  himself,  he  did  not  remain 
long  in  one  place  and  was  lost  track  of,  finally.  During 
the  years  1863  to  1865,  he  spent  some  time  in  Rulo.  While 
there  he  started  to  build  a  basilica  with  walls  four  feet 
thick.  When  the  foundation  was  as  high  as  the  water  table, 
he  could  not  pay  the  workmen.  The  bishop  dismissed  him 
and  sold  the  foundation  stones  from  which  several  houses 
were  built  in  Rulo. 

The  patriarch  priest  of  Southeast  Nebraska,  as  well  as  of 
the  state  was  Father  William  Kelly.  He  was  the  first  priest 
ordained  in  Nebraska  on  June  25,  1859,  and  began  work  in 
the  state  immediately,  visiting  places  in  eastern  Nebraska, 
where  Mass  was  celebrated  occasionally.  On  one  of  these 
journeys,  during  the  Civil  War,  he  barely  escaped  hanging 
by  a  group  of  "Vigilantes."  In  1865,  he  was  appointed  to 
Rulo,  where  he  built  a  frame  church  and  priest's  house. 
Father  Kelly's  pastorate  is  the  beginning  of  the  permanent 
residence  of  secular  clergy  in  this  part  of  the  state.  He  spent 
his  last  years  at  Saint  Philomena's  Parish  in  Omaha,  and 
died  in  1907,  at  Mount  Saint  Mary's  Convent  of  the  Sisters 
of  Mercy. 
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behind  the  massive  desk  in  the  "big  white  house." 

The  campaign  was  a  long  and  fervid  battle.  Old  Judge 
Hassler  had  stumped  the  state  for  Sturgis  and  was  confident 
that  the  man  from  Harwood  would  be  the  winner.  Farth- 
ing's cohorts  were  busy  completing  a  state-wide  plastering 
of  a  likeness  of  the  incumbent,  with  a  huge  dinner  pail  in 
his  right  hand  and  the  words:  "Farthing — and  Four  More 
Years  of  the  Full  Dinner  Pail."  The  election  was  rapidly 
approaching.  Sturgis  had  enjoyed  the  campaign  fight.  He 
had  done  his  best  to  make  the  people  believe  that  he  was 
the  best  man  for  the  position. 

Then  the  night  of  election.  Although  he  was  excited, 
practically,  to  a  point  of  prostration,  Sturgis  remained  at 
home  beside  the  radio  to  receive  the  returns. 

HE  dialed  the  set  and  tuned  in  the  station,  located  in  the 
state  capital  city.  The  Trenton  symphony  program 
was  just  nearing  a  close — and  then:  "With  the  beautiful 
strains  of  Narcissus,  we  once  again  bring  to  a  close  the  reg- 
ular Tuesday  evening  Trenton  Symphony  program,  spon- 
sored by  the  makers  of  Trenton  Triple-tread  Tires,  the  tire 
that  never  tires.     Auf  Wiedersehen." 

"And  now,  listeners,  we  take  you  to  the  state  library, 
where  you  will  hear  the  voice  of  Bill  Tuttle.  Take  it  away, 
Bill." 

Sturgis  moved  his  chair  closer  to  the  set  and  his  body 
strained  to  a  taut  rigidity. 

"Hello,  folks.  This  is  Bill  Tuttle,  speaking  to  you  from 
the  state  library  building,  where  the  checking  of  ballots  in 
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today's  elections  are  coming  to  a  rapid  close.  This  has  sure 
been  one  colorful  election  fight.  Farthing  is  believed  to  be 
a  heavy  favorite,  but  Old  Mrs.  Turtle's  boy  Bill  has  a  strong 
belief  that  Harwood's  fighting  son,  Arthur  Sturgis,  looks 
like  a  sure  winner." 

The  frown  on  Sturgis'  face  changed  to  a  slight  smile, 
but  he  was  still  in  an  excited  stage. 

"Farthing  has  been  a  popular  governor,  but  Sturgis  is 
also  well  supported.  Well,  here  we  are  folks,  the  first  re- 
turns." 

Sturgis  half  rose  from  his  chair,  his  hair  was  a  tumbled 
mass  of  gray,  his  face  was  shining  with  perspiration  and  his 
whole  body  was  trembling. 

"From  Allen  county:  Farthing  3,765,  Sturgis  4,711. 
Well,  well,  folks.  Old  Bill  may  be  right." 

Sturgis  breathed  a  heavy  sigh  and  a  complacent  smile 
settled  on  his  face.  It  didn't  last  long,  however,  as  he  knew 
that  Allen  county  was  one  of  his  strongholds.  The  an- 
nouncer's voice  droned  on.  First  Farthing  and  then  Sturgis 
would  assume  the  lead.  The  uncertainty  was  telling  on 
Sturgis.  His  whole  body  was  slumped.  He  had  removed 
his  coat,  and  had  rolled  the  sleeves  of  his  white  shirt  to  his 
elbows.  His  tie  was  a  wrinkled  string,  and  his  collar  was 
open  at  the  neck.  And  at  last  he  thought,  as  he  sat  there, 
practically  a  human  wreck,  the  "big  white  house,"  which 
had  been  nothing  but  a  bubble,  for  years,  was  becoming  a 
reality. 

And  then —  "Well,  folks,  here  is  the  final  count."  The 
announcer's  voice  was  at  a  high  pitch.  Sturgis  was  stand- 
ing erect  in  front  of  the  radio.  "Sturgis  is  the  winner,  the 
results  of  the  election  for  lieutenant  governor  are — " 

Sturgis  heard  no  more.  His  form  wavered  and  slumped 
to  the  fioor. 

THE  next  morning  a  man  in  one  of  the  state's  outlying 
cities  said  to  his  wife,  across  the  breakfast  table,  as  he 
looked  over  the  top  of  the  newspaper,  "Why,  Marie,  listen 
to  this:  'Sturgis,  New  Governor,  Is  Found  Dead.'  Marie, 
I  voted  for  that  man  yesterday,  and  I  know  he  was  a  real 
fellow." 

The  "big  white  house"  bubble  had  burst.  Sturgis  was 
dead,  and  the  state  mourned. 
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ancient  traditions  and  forms  of  government,  there  arose  the 
Constitutional  party  which  at  first  proclaimed  no  further 
aim  than  the  establishment  of  representative  government, 
saving  the  principle  of  religious  unity.  These  liberals  who 
composed  the  Constitutional  party  pushed  their  ideas  to  ex- 
tremes and  profiting  by  a  military  insurrection  in  1820  final- 
ly proclaimed  the  Constitution  and  forced  Ferdinand  to  ac- 
cept it.  At  this  time  a  significant  division  of  the  Constitu- 
tionalists took  place  causing  them  to  split  into  two  parties, 
the  extremists  and  the  moderates,  which  division  has  existed 
to  the  present  time. 


THE  intervention  of  the  Holy  Alliance  restored  the  old 
order  of  things  and  abolished  the  Constitution,  but  the 
liberals  took  advantage  of  a  dynastic  quarrel  which  arose  at 
the  death  of  Ferdinand  VIII  (1833)  to  revive  their  party. 
The  king  had  no  male  heir  to  the  throne  and  only  two 
daughters,  who,  by  a  Bourbon  law  were  not  permitted  to 
succeed  to  the  throne.  Previous  to  his  death,  Ferdinand 
had  proposed  to  set  aside  this  law  and  re-establish  the  Span- 
ish law  of  succession.  This  brought  a  conflict  between  Don 
Carlos,  brother  of  Ferdinand,  and  the  king's  daughter.  Dona 
Isabel  II.  As  it  happened,  the  Traditionalists  supported  the 
cause  of  Don  Carlos  and  the  Liberals  sided  with  Dona  Isa- 
bel, or  rather  with  her  mother,  Dona  Christiana.  This  di- 
vision added  to  the  ills  from  which  Spain  suffered  in  the  nine- 
teenth century.  Out  of  this  arose  serious  difficulties  for  the 
Catholic  Church  in  Spain.  This  predominance  of  a  group 
of  extreme  liberals  who  practically  ruled  Spain  for  a  time 
caused  a  temporary  break  with  Rome.  In  1841,  however, 
Dona  Isabel  was  declared  queen  and  a  more  moderate  min- 
istry came  into  power  and  peaceful  relations  with  Rome 
were  resumed. 

A  revolution  in  1868  resulted  in  the  dethronement  of  the 
Bourbons  and  the  coming  of  Amadeus  I,  Duke  of  Aosta 
of  the  House  of  Savoy  to  the  throne.  The  revolutionary 
forces  responsible  for  this  action  were  unable  to  maintain 
their  power,  so  Amadeus  was  forced  to  abdicate  in  1873,  and 
in  the  same  year  the  Spanish  legislative  body  proclaimed 
the  Republic,  which  lasted  scarcely  two  years  and  was  notori- 
ously unsuccessful  as  a  government.  A  reaction  brought 
about  the  return  of  the  Bourbons  in  the  person  of  Alfonso 
XII  in  1871.  To  the  present  day  prominent  Spanish  repub- 
licans hark  back  to  the  manner  in  which  this  Republic  of 
1873  was  abolished  and  maintain  that  the  regime  of  the 
Bourbons  since  that  time  has  been  illegitimate  and  uncon- 
stitutional. The  failure  of  the  present  Alfonso  XIII  to  re- 
spect the  constitution  of  1876  have  given  color  to  their  claims 
but  there  have  been  definite  reasons  for  Alfonso's  apparent 
disrespect  for  the  Constitution.  The  Constitution  of  1876 
with  which  Spain  again  attempted  to  gain  constitutional 
government  was  still  theoretically  the  framework  of  the 
Spanish  government  until  the  establishment  of  the  dictator- 
ship in   1923. 

The  death  of  Alfonso  in  1885  left  the  regency  of  Spain 
in  the  hands  of  his  widow.  Dona  Christina.  His  son,  Alfon- 
so XIII  came  of  age  in  1902  and  the  regency  ended.  The 
factors  in  the  history  of  the  reign  of  Alfonso  XIII  which 
precipitated  the  overthrow  of  the  monarchy  are  largely  the 
results  of  the  increasing  strength  of  the  liberal  elements  ana 
the  consequent  strife  between  the  Monarchists  and  Liberals. 
The  outbreak  of  the  world  war  found  Spanish  opinion 
divided  into  two  groups,  the  liberal  group  of  pro-French 
Spaniards  who  were  radical  in  their  tendencies  as  well  as 
anti-monarchial  and  anti-clerical,  as  opposed  to  the  Con- 
servatives who,  because  of  the  French  expansion  in  Morocco 
and  the  Separation  of  Church  and  State  in  France  were  pro- 
German  in  their  sympathies.  Nevertheless,  whatever  oc- 
curred behind  the  scenes  in  the  world  war,  Spain  remained 
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neutral.  She  enjoyed  a  period  of  prosperity  due  to  the 
AlHes'  demand  for  her  products,  and  afterwards  she  suffer- 
ed in  common  with  the  rest  of  the  world  when  the  after-war 
reaction  set  in. 

THE  years  1917  to  1921  were  marked  by  a  continued  con- 
flict between  conservatives  and  liberals  for  control  of 
the  government  on  the  part  of  the  conservatives  and  for 
democratic  reforms  on  the  part  of  the  liberals:  It  was  im- 
possible for  any  ministry  to  accomplish  anything.  Cabinets 
were  changed  with  striking  rapidity.  Usually  each  cabinet 
contained  about  the  same  men  as  the  preceding  one  with 
what  might  be  termed  an  alteration  as  leader  of  the  cabinet. 

From  1921  on,  the  conduct  of  the  war  in  Morocco  which 
resulted  in  the  disastrous  defeat  of  the  Spanish  army,  due 
to  an  almost  stupid  policy  of  Alfonso's  favorite  general,  put 
the  monarchy  in  a  worse  light  than  ever.  In  the  trouble  with 
Morocco,  which  was  a  conflict  of  long  standing,  the  king 
evidently  hoped  to  crush  the  forces  of  the  Moors  by  a  swift 
and  destructive  blow.  There  is  evidence  that  the  orders 
given  to  the  Spanish  general  were  the  king's  personal  orders. 
The  conduct  of  the  Spanish  advance  which  resulted  in  the 
disastrous  rout  of  the  Spanish  troops  by  an  inferior  force  of 
Moors  showed  great  ignorance  of  the  stragetic  necessities  in 
Morocco.  The  disaster  was  totally  unexpected  by  Alfonso 
and  the  occasion  was  seized  upon  by  his  enemies  who  used 
it  to  arouse  the  whole  of  Spain  to  the  inefficiency  of  the 
regime.  The  army  blamed  the  king  and  his  political  advis- 
ers for  the  disaster  and  the  protest  against  the  tragedy  was 
enormous.  An  investigation  to  place  the  responsibility  for 
the  affair  was  begun,  but  the  reports  were  never  submitted 
for  Primo  de  Rivera  became  dictator  September  13,  1923. 

The  establishment  of  a  military  dictatorship  points  out 
the  importance  of  the  army  in  the  Spanish  monarchy.  The 
army  has  always  been  an  important  factor  in  Spain,  for 
militarism  is  a  tradition  of  the  land.  From  the  time  the 
Christian  caballero  won  his  spurs  fighting  the  Moham- 
medans the  historical  position  of  the  army  and  its  immediate 
relation  to  the  political  situation  in  Spain  at  all  times  is 
significantly  pointed  out  by  the  fact  that  army  men  have 
nearly  always  directed  Spanish  political  activity.  Thus  it 
was  but  a  step  to  supplant  civil  power  by  military  rule  and 
while  there  have  been  prominent  leaders  in  politics  not  of 
the  military  class,  almost  invariably  these  same  leaders  have 
depended  on  the  army  to  support  them.  We  must  remember 
that  Spain  at  present  is  about  forty-five  per  cent  illiterate 
and  that  Spanish  politicians  are  desirous  of  wealth  and  power 
as  are  the  politicians  of  other  countries,  all  of  which  goes 
to  indicate  the  need  for  a  strong  hand  to  hold  the  reins  of  the 
governing  power.  In  the  case  of  Alfonso,  it  is  admitted 
that  he  attempted  to  do  his  best  according  to  his  own  lights. 
When  he  became  king,  he  took  two  oaths,  one  to  support  the 
constitution,  the  other  to  work  for  the  good  of  Spain.  While 
his  ministers  fought  among  themselves,  Alfonso  felt  that 
the  two  oaths  had  become  incompatible,  therefore  he  chose 
to  work  for  the  good  of  Spain  as  he  saw  it. 

Alfonso's  enemies  assert  that  he  was  able  to  frighten  one 
government  into  passing  bills  that  he  favored  by  threaten- 


ing to  make  terms  with  the  opposition.  Thus  governments 
were  so  insecure  that  they  rose  and  fell  overnight  to  the 
nation's  detriment.  It  is  true  that  the  king  adopted  the 
policy  of  arranging  hunting  parties  to  which  he  would  in- 
vite certain  political  leaders  who  would  talk  over  and  ar- 
range new  legislation.  This  intriguing,  if  it  may  be  called 
such,  forced  many  really  useful  measures  through  an  other- 
wise irresponsible  parliament  elected  by  political  groups  op- 
erating fixed  polls  in  towns  and  provinces,  or  by  executive 
organizations.  The  king  cannot  be  held  wholly  responsible 
for  the  rise  and  fall  of  parties,  for  the  army  juntas  which 
were  practically  Soviets,  the  Moroccan  question,  and  other 
factors  played  a  much  greater  part.  Alfonso  merely  ob- 
tained what  legislation  he  could  by  whatever  means  he  could 
adopt  while  the  politicians,  liberal  and  conservative,  rotated 
in  power. 

THE  king  declared  recently  that  he  did  not  desire  the 
dictatorship,  but  that  he  accepted  it  when  it  come  as 
the  only  possible  solution  of  his  troubles.  He  had  been  ad- 
vised by  his  conservative  ministers  to  form  a  dictatorship 
since  the  army  was  the  only  unified  force  in  the  land  with 
strength  enough  to  accomplish  anything.  In  1925,  aided  by 
French  troops.  General  de  Rivera  routed  the  forces  of  Abad 
el  Krim  and  the  Moroccan  question  was  settled.  The  thanks 
of  all  Spain  was  extended  to  the  dictator  for  checking  one 
source  of  difficulty.  While  the  dictator  accomplished  a 
number  of  worthwhile  projects,  he  went  too  far.  He  over- 
judged  national  potentialities  and  he  was  very  poorly  ad- 
vised in  matters  of  business  and  finance.  The  king  person- 
ally protested  against  his  attempt  to  stabilize  the  value  of 
the  pesa  at  an  abnormal  rate.  It  would  seem  that  de  Rivera 
was  sincere  in  his  efforts,  but  he  attempted  to  rush  the  de- 
velopment of  certain  "pet"  projects  and  in  so  doing  he  failed 
to  perceive  the  results  of  an  aggressive  rule.  Public  opinion 
began  to  turn  very  definitely  against  the  military  rule  of  the 
dictatorship.  The  king  would  have  removed  de  Rivera  if  he 
had  not  considered  him  the  last  prop  of  the  throne.  In  a 
moment  of  uncertainty  the  dictator  conceived  the  idea  of 
obtaining  a  public  assurance  of  the  support  of  the  army. 
However,  a  series  of  events  which  had  taken  place  now  be- 
came apparent  and  with  them  the  changed  attitude  of  the 
army. 

In  October,  1929,  the  liberal  elements  began  to  prepare 
an  uprising  which  was  to  lead  to  the  proclamation  of  the 
Republic.  They  had  secured  the  support  of  the  republican 
elements  in  the  army  and  of  certain  officers  formerly  loyal 
to  Primo  de  Rivera  but  who  had  been  refused  certain  of  their 
requests  and  were  also  greatly  aroused  by  the  dictator's  al- 
leged infringement  on  their  rights.  The  center  of  the  pro- 
jected rebellion  was  in  the  southern  province  and  was  headed 
by  General  Goded,  governor-general  of  Cadiz.  Because  of 
the  extent  of  the  movement,  it  was  impossible  to  keep  it 
secret  and  for  the  same  reason  the  dictator  was  powerless 
to  suppress  it.  He  tried  to  do  so  by  arresting  several  offi- 
cers of  high  rank  who  were  carrying  on  propaganda  for  the 
revolution,  but  it  was  soon  discovered  that  not  only  republi- 
can members  of  the  army  but  also  civilians  of  all  parties 
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and  social  classes  were  in  the  plot.  The  army  officials  failed 
to  give  Primo  de  Rivera  the  vote  of  confidence  he  expected 
and  the  king  perceiving  that  neither  the  army  nor  the  coun- 
try at  large  desired  a  continuance  of  the  dictatorship,  in- 
formed de  Rivera  that  his  resignation  would  be  accepted. 
The  general  tried  to  save  himself  but  it  was  impossible,  he 
had  lost  the  support  of  the  army,  so  it  was  all  over  with  him. 
After  the  fall  of  de  Rivera  a  certain  General  Berenguer  was 
practically  as  much  a  dictator  as  his  predecessor  and  it  was 
under  his  regime  that  the  Republic  was  proclaimed. 

A  PROVISIONAL  government  was  formed  by  Guerra,  for- 
mer head  of  a  conservative  party  who  had  exiled 
himself  rather  than  accept  the  dictatorship.  Alfonso  XIII 
attempted  a  clever  step  to  save  the  situation  by  inviting  the 
rebellious  Goded  to  Madrid  and  offering  him  a  post  in  the 
new  cabinet.  Goded  refused,  whereupon  the  king  announc- 
ed that  amnesty  for  political  causes  would  be  granted  and 
the  constitution  of  1876  re-established,  the  old  national  as- 
sembly to  be  dissolved  and  a  new  one  honestly  elected.  With 
these  concessions  the  insurgent  republicans  delayed  their 
revolt.  While  the  military  crisis  had  been  avoided,  the  crisis 
of  the  regime  began  January  28,  1930,  with  the  resignation 
of  the  dictator.  The  anti-monarchical  feehng  was  increased 
rather  than  checked,  for  certain  republicans  and  anti-clericals 
who  had  been  exiled  now  returned  and  became  more  active 
than  ever  with  their  propaganda,  attacking  the  king  in  fiery 
speeches  for  his  responsibility  for  the  Moroccan  incident  and 
for  the  evils  of  dictatorship. 

The  conservative  elements  were  very  much  divided.  Some 
of  them  wanted  the  constitution  of  1876  with  a  king  and 
parliament  re-established.  Others  had  no  confidence  in  the 
king  whom  they  held  responsible  for  all  that  had  happened. 
All  parties  being  considered,  the  socialists  were  probably 
the  best  organized  group  in  Spain  at  the  time. 

When  de  Rivera  fell  much  agitation  for  the  resignation 
of  the  king  was  in  evidence  but  Alfonso  refused  to  resign. 
Instead,  his  reaction  was  to  apply  a  more  strict  censorship 
of  the  press  and  the  increase  of  all  other  restrictions  on 
propaganda.  The  national  resentment  against  the  censor- 
ship was  very  strong  and  there  was  much  agitation  for  the 
proposed  election.  The  fall  of  the  Spanish  monarchy  and 
the  establishment  of  the  Republic  were  the  inevitable  results 
of  the  municipal  election  of  1931.  The  large  republican 
majorities  throughout  the  country  precipitated  a  republican 
coup  d'  etat,  a  provisional  republican  government  headed  by 
Alcola  Zamora  issued  an  ultimatum  that  a  revolution  would 
be  called  if  the  king  refused  to  abdicate.  In  relinquishing 
the  throne,  Alfonso  made  no  formal  statement  of  abdica- 
tion. He  stated  that  he  simply  left  the  country  to  prevent 
bloodshed  and  to  give  the  people  the  opportunity  to  decide 
whether  they  wanted  a  Republic  or  the  maintenance  of  a 
monarchy.  The  election  for  the  Constitutional  Cortes  in 
June  1931  showed  that  the  socialist  element  was  the  strong- 
est of  the  parties.  The  new  constitution  drafted  by  the  Cor- 
tes from  July  to  December  acquiesed  in  many  of  the  demands 
of  the  anti-clericals  in  separation  of  Church  and  State.  From 


the  provisions  of  the  Spanish  constitution  regarding  Church 
and  State  it  appears  that  the  dis-establishment  of  the  Cath- 
olic Church  is  one  of  the  great  objectives  of  the  extreme 
radicals  who  for  the  most  part  are  really  socialists.  The 
substance  of  these  provisions  is  as  follows: 

1.  The  State  has  no  religion. 

2.  The  government  has  power  to  dissolve  all  religi- 
ous orders  and  confiscate  their  property. 

3.  The  appropriation  of  funds  for  reimbursing  the 
Church  for  property  confiscated  previous  to  the  revo- 
lution has  been  stopped. 

4.  The  religious  orders  are  forbidden  to  engage  in 
education. 

5.  Provision  is  made  for  the  state  monopoly  of  edu- 
cation with  instruction  entirely  irreligious. 

6.  The  family  is  legally  destroyed  by  legalizing  free 
love,  allowing  divorce  by  mutual  consent. 

7.  Private  property  is  tolerated  temporarily,  but 
for  special  good  the  State  is  to  socialize  all  property. 

THE  attack  upon  the  Church  is  so  great  because  it  is  in 
the  eyes  of  the  radicals  the  keystone  of  the  traditional 
institutions.  Catholics  have  been  identified  institutionally 
with  the  Spanish  monarchy  throughout  the  centuries  and 
Spain  is  still  largely  Catholic.  Since  Catholics  in  Spain 
were  the  main  supporters  of  conservatism,  it  was  upon  the 
Church  that  the  most  bitter  of  the  republican  attack  was  . 
centered.  According  to  Hillaire  Belloc  the  issue  in  Spain  is 
fundamentally  an  issue  between  the  Church  and  her  enemies. 
There  is  a  closely  organized  body  of  former  republicans  who 
may  properly  be  called  socialists  who  have  for  their  purpose 
the  destruction  of  Christian  society.  As  present  conditions 
stand,  this  body  has  succeeded  quite  well  in  getting  control  i 
in  Spain.  The  system  of  education  has  been  radically  chang- 
ed and  thoroughly  dechristianized  with  the  removal  of  the 
teaching  orders.  That  the  materialistic  influences  of  the 
new  type  of  training  will  have  its  effect  upon  later  genera- 
tions is  the  hope  of  the  educators.  While  Spain  is  still 
theoretically  a  republic,  the  government  has  assumed  a  dic- 
tatorial character  in  the  early  stages  of  its  existence.  It  is 
not  republicanism  as  such  that  is  to  be  feared  in  Spain, 
rather  it  is  the  despotic  power  of  forces  laboring  under  the 
name  of  republican  that  cause  the  apprehension.  Unques- 
tionably the  most  pronounced  development  since  the  over- 
throw of  the  monarchy  is  socialism  rather  than  republican- 
ism. The  provision  of  the  new  constitution  in  regard  to 
property  rights  indicate  very  clearly  the  socialistic  trend  in 
matters  of  property  as  well  as  in  religion.  Spanish  social- 
ism under  the  influence  of  the  Russian  system  has  been 
adopted  and  is  being  vigorously  fostered  by  many  former 
extreme  liberal  republicans.  It  has  assumed  such  propor- 
tions that  one  almost  expects  that  the  next  move  will  be  the 
establishment  of  a  Spanish  communistic  system  similar  to 
that  of  Russia. 
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pose  I'll  have  to  wear  that  perfectly  awful  green  rag  I've 
been  wearing  all  spring." 

"Why,  you've  only  worn  it  three  times,  Sally,  and  it 
always  looks  so  nice." 

"Good  night.  Mil, — oh,  well,  what's  the  use?  All  you 
can  think  of  is  the  baby,  anyway,"  and  with  a  disgusted 
shrug  she  snatched  up  her  coat  and  dragged  it  carelessly 
after  her  as  she  left  the  room.  When  she  left,  Millie  got  up 
and  laid  Jerry  softly  on  his  bed  and  after  a  lingering  trou- 
bled look,  began  the  evening  meal. 

That  night,  when  all  the  rest  of  the  family  slept,  she  sat 
nervously  beside  the  crib  watching  with  an  anxious  eye  the 
restless  little  boy,  while  her  fingers  moved  steadly  as  she 
worked  on  a  piece  of  yellow  satin.  Sally  did  so  want  the 
dress. 

THE  child  was  not  much  changed  next  day.  Jack  assur- 
ed her  that  she  need  have  no  cause  to  worry.  Millie 
listened,  agreed,  and  worried  anyway. 

"Hello,  Haw — ney."  Jack  seemed  happy  as  he  came  home 
from  work.  Through  the  open  door  the  smell  of  lilacs  and 
apple  blossoms  drifted  in.  All  nature  seemed  smiling;  then 
Jack  looked  at  Millie.    "What's  the  matter?"  he  asked. 

"It's  the  baby.  Do  you  think  we  should  call  the  doctor? 
He's  not — " 

"Aw,  quit  worrying  about  the  kid.  He's  all  right.  Say, 
listen,  I've  got  the  best  news.  You  know  that  deal  I've  been 
telling  you  about?  Well,  it's  as  good  as  clinched.  I've 
been  appointed  to  go  to  New  York  to  look  after  it.  We'll 
have  to  be  ready  to  leave  next  Tuesday.  Think  you  can 
do  it?" 

"Pack  that  other  dress  of  mine?  Say,  big  boy,  I  could  be 
ready  tomorrow." 

"Atta  girl.  I  knew  you  could."  Jack  gave  her  an  im- 
pulsive squeeze. 

Millie  frowned,  puckered  her  lips  and  somewhat  hesitat- 
ingly said,  "But,  Jack,  the  baby.  Do  you  think  we  should 
leave  him  now?" 

"The  baby,  always  the  baby.  Millie,  can't  you  get  that 
kid  off  your  mind  for  a  minute?  Before,  you  were  different. 
You  seemed  more — more  mine,  but  now  it's — the  baby." 

"Well,  I  have  to  have  something.  You  were  never  com- 
pletely mine.    Always  I  have  shared  you.    It's —  it's — " 

"Sally — sure.  Pick  on  the  kid.  How  many  times  must 
we  go  through  this?  You  know  how  it  is  with  Sally,  I 
promised  Dad  to — " 

"Yes,  I  knew,  and  if  you  remind  me  again  that  you  prom- 
sed  your  Dad  to  take  care  of  Sally,  I'll  scream.  Every  day 
['m  reminded  of  it  and — Lord,  how  tiresome  it  gets.  Stop — 
top  looking  at  me  like  that.  It's  all  right  if  Sally  gets 
mad.  She's  just  a  kid,"  Millie  sneered.  "Well,  I  can  get 
Had,  too.  Do  you  hear?  Do  you?  I've  given  up  a  lot  for 
5ally,  and  for  you,  but  I  won't  give  up  my  baby.  He's  all 
['ve  got." 


Jack  shifted  his  weight  uneasily  from  one  foot  to  the 
other.  After  all  it  was  his  big  opportunity,  his  one  big 
chance  to  make  good. 

"You  can  go  ahead — to  New  York,  or  anywhere,  see? 
But  I'm  staying  here  with  my  baby"  Did  she  purposely 
stress  that  word  "my"  Jack  wondered.  Nevertheless,  he 
went  to  New  York  and  Millie  watched  by  day  and  night 
over  the  restless  little  form  that  lay  so  weak  in  his  little  crib. 

SALLY  thought  Millie  was  taking  it  too  seriously,  and  she 
secretly  rebelled  against  the  attention  Millie  persisted 
in  showing  to  the  child.  "He'll  be  all  right,  Mil,  and  you're 
silly  to  carry  on  the  way  you  do.  All  you  do  is  fuss  around 
him." 

"But  Sally,  when  the  child  is  sick  you  surely  couldn't 
expect — " 

"Sick,"  Sally  sneered.  "He's  only  spoiled.  If  he  is  sick," 
she  added,  "why  don't  you  take  him  to  the  hospital?' 

"Well,  Sally,'  Millie's  eyes  filled  with  tears,  "it  may 
sound  queer  to  you,  but  I  want  to  have  my  baby  near  me 
when  he  is  sick — when  he  needs  me.  Slowly  she  got  up 
from  her  untouched  breakfast  with  a  weary  tired  step  and 
left  the  room.  Millie  looked  older  than  usual,  Sally  thought, 
and  she  felt  guilty  as  she  swung  her  clubs  across  her  shoulder 
and  started  to  the  door.  She  was  going  to  golf  with  Mike 
Farrell.  On  the  threshold  she  turned;  looked  at  the  soiled 
dishes  on  the  table;  remembered  the  basket  of  ironing  to  be 
done,  and  hesitated.  Millie  looked  so  tired — a  horn  sound- 
ed— that  was  Mike  now.  Before  she  had  time  to  change  her 
mind  she  dashed  out  to  the  waiting  car.  "Millie  always 
looks  tired,  anyway,"  Millie  reasoned,  trying  to  justify  her- 
self. 

"What's  the  matter,  Sal?  Look  like  you  have  a  peeve  on," 
Mike  ventured. 

"Nothing's  the  matter." 

"Come  on,  kid,  what's  eating  on  you,  anyway.  Is  it 
Mil—" 

"Stop!"  Sally  commanded.  "No,  it  isn't  Millie,  if  it's 
any  of  your  business.    It's  just  me." 

It  was  a  glorious  green  and  blue  and  yellow  morning  and 
if  Sally  had  any  worries  she  soon  forgot  them.  She  was  a 
good  golfer  and  she  chatted  incessantly.  "Sally,"  Mike 
drawled,  "did  you  ever  think  of  getting  married?" 

Sally  gave  him  a  glance  of  surprise.  "Why,  no,  Mike, 
now  that  you  mention  it,  I  don't  believe  I  ever  have."  She 
grew  thoughtful.  She  was  trying  to  picture  herself  in  Mil- 
lie's place.  She  smiled  at  the  absurdity  of  it.  Somehow 
she  just  didn't  seem  to  fit. 

"I  never  have  either,  Sally.  It's  fun  just  playing  around 
with  you.  You're  good  company,  and  I  like  you.  It's  only 
that  this  morning  you  looked  unhappy,  Sally,  and  I  don't 
want  you  to  look  that  way.  I've  been  thinking  that  you 
might  not  like  living  with  your  brother.  Would  you  be 
happier  with  me,  Sally?" 

"You're  a  swell  pal,  Mike,  and  that's  darned  sweet  of  you. 
I  do  appreciate  your  good  intentions,  but  marriage  hasn't 
any  appeal  for  me.  This  is  more  fun."  She  chose  another 
club  from  the  bag. 
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"Well,  it  was  only  a  suggestion,  Sal." 

"Thanks." 

A  moment  of  silence  followed  in  which  Sally  made  ready 
to  drive  off.  "Say,  Sally,  how  does  a  fellow  know  when 
he's  in  love?"  The  question  startled  Sally.  Without  wait- 
ing for  an  answer,  Mike  went  on,  "Were  you  ever  in  love, 
Sally?" 

"Love,"  she  mused,  and  with  a  deliberate  motion  she 
swung  at  the  ball,  sending  it  straight  ahead.  Picking  up 
her  bag  she  started  after  it,  calling  back  over  her  shoulder, 
'TvOve?  You  know  I  didn't  finish  college,  Mike.  I  never 
knew  the  meaning  of  that  word." 

THAT  night  after  Sally  had  gone  out  again,  Millie  sat 
in  the  darkness  by  the  little  crib.  When  the  girl  came 
in  several  hours  later,  Millie  was  in  the  same  position,  but 
the  steady  rocking  of  her  chair  had  changed  to  a  nervous 
spasmodic  movement  and  hot  tears  had  fallen  on  her  hard 
clinched  hands.  As  Sally  stood  in  the  doorway  she  experi- 
enced a  queer,  choking  sensation.  Above  the  loud  beating 
of  her  heart,  she  could  hear  the  unsteady  and  hard  breath- 
ing of  the  httle  lad  she  loved  in  spite  of  her  own  unwilling- 
ness to  admit  it. 

She  tip-toed  into  the  room. 

"Millie,"  she  shook  the  woman's  shoulder.  "Millie,"  she 
whispered,  "what  is  the  matter?" 

"Sally,  Im  so  afraid.  I  feel  so, — all  alone.  Just  Jerry 
and  I,  and  maybe  he  won't,  but  oh — I  can't  lose  him!" 

Sally  let  her  eyes  roam  about  the  room  and  finally  come  to 
rest  on  the  sleeping  child.  A  full  moon  shone  in  the  win- 
dow and  cast  a  thin  silver  shadow  across  his  face.  A  stray 
damp  curl  fell  off  his  forehead  and  his  cheeks  were  white — 
so  white.  Something  sinister  gripped  the  girl's  heart.  She 
caught  her  breath  as  though  even  breathing  would  take  away, 
would  spoil  this, — this  what?  Her  brain  ached  and  her 
heart  beating  loudly  against  her  breast  seemed  to  fling  the 
question  back — this  what?     This  what? 

Instinctively  her  hand  tightened  on  Millie's  shoulder  and 
her  body  swayed — slightly.  The  eyes  of  these  two  women, 
impelled  by  the  same  force,  moved  by  the  same  instincts, 
met  only  for  an  instant,  but  a  message  of  understanding 
heretofore  unknown  by  both,  flashed  from  eye  to  eye,  from 
heart  to  heart. 

Seeming  to  catch  herself,  Sally  started,  chnched  her  hands 
and  almost  ran  from  the  room.  Behind  the  door  she  stood 
gasping.  She  could  not  erase  the  image  of  the  little  white 
face  from  her  mind.  She  knelt.  Moonlight  streamed  in 
on  another  yellow  head,  without  a  curl  out  of  place;  upon 
two  lovely  white  eyelids  fringed  with  gold,  and  two  white 
clasped  hands.     Her  lips  quivered  as  she  whispered: 

"God,  I'm  begging  you.  Let  him  get  well.  Dear  God, 
you  must.  He  means  so  much  to  Millie,  and  to  me.  His 
face  was  so  white — so  white."  Sally  was  pleading,  begging 
desperately. 

Long  she  knelt.  Hot  tears  crept  from  the  gold-fringed 
eyelids,  and  her  hair  fell  like  masses  of  spun  silver  on  her 
clinched  hands.  Her  shoulders  shook  while  her  heart  seemed 
calling — fairly  shouting  its  plea. 


THE  moon  disappeared.  The  night  grew  dark  and  above 
the  rain  and  thunder  of  the  storm.  Sally's  heart  seem- 
ed to  beat  itself  into  exhaustion.  She  slumped  against  the 
bed,  a  flash  of  lightning  revealed  her  head  resting  on  one 
arm  which  was  flung  out  as  if  in  final  entreaty.  Across  her 
feet  was  a  mass  of  velvet  where  it  had  fallen,  leaving  her 
shoulders  bare  and  white  till  they  faded  into  a  misty  cloud 
of  blue  chiffon. 

Shafts  of  yellow  sunshine  crept  in  between  the  curtains. 
Morning  had  come  at  last  and  Jerry — was  worse.  Millie 
had  kept  watch  all  night  by  his  bed  while  in  the  adjoining 
room,  Sally  prayed  as  she  had  never  prayed  before.  A  tele- 
gram had  been  sent  to  Jack.    Would  he  never  come? 

Sally  went  into  the  sick  room,  still  in  evening  clothes. 
Miss  Evans,  who  had  come  with  the  doctor  during  the  night 
turned  up  her  nose  and  with  a  significant  tilt  of  her  head, 
mumbled,  "Fine  time  to  be  parading  around  in  pretty 
clothes.  A  lot  she  cares  what  happens.  Too  bad  she  isn't 
more  like  the  mother." 

Sally  heard  and  her  face  burned.  How  she  would  love 
to  tell  that  old  hen  a  thing  or  two.  What  did  clothes  mat- 
ter now?  She  never  had  cared  what  people  had  said  about 
her  before.    Why  should  she  now? 

At  ten  o'clock  the  whole  house  seemed  dead.  Millie  stood 
beside  the  crib,  trembling,  sobs  choking  her.  The  doctor 
stood  with  a  hand  on  her  shoulder. 

"I've  done  all  I  could.  He  isn't  suffering  any  more, 
Mrs.  Cullen.  See?  He's  only  sleepy."  How  useless  the 
words  sounded  to  Sally,  who  stood,  dry-eyed  and  calm,  while 
Millie  shed  hopeless  tears;  while  the  doctor  uttered  mean- 
ingless words;  while  the  nurse  did  little  nothings;  while  lit- 
tle Jerry  fought  for  breath.  Her  own  lungs  seemed  suffo- 
cated— bursting. 

Could  no  one  do  anything?  Must  they  all  stand  by  like 
mummies  and  let  him  die? 

She  was  overcome  with  loneliness.  Millie  might  weep 
and  all  the  world  would  sympathize  with  her.  How  she 
envied  Millie.  Just  because  she  was  a  mother  she  could  cry. 
Sally  wouldn't  cry — wouldn't  give  them  the  satisfac — 

A  hand  stirred.  The  baby  lids  fluttered  open  and  the 
pale  lips  parted.  All  bent  to  catch  the  faint  lisp.  "Th-a-Uy," 
he  muttered.  They  all  stood  immovable.  The  nurse  look- 
ed startled.  Then  she  remembered, — Sally,  oh  yes,  the  girl 
in  the  evening  clothes.  She  motioned  her  to  the  bed.  Sally 
came  and  took  the  little  hand  in  her  own.  | 

His  baby  eyes  looked  bluer  than  ever,  and  more  under- 
standing. A  slow  smile  played  on  his  face  as  he  flung  a 
weak  arm  over  his  head.  Again  the  lips  moved  and  she 
caught  the  faint  words.     "Nite — Thal-l-y — " 

Something  inside  her  snapped.  Something  that  had  been 
straining  very  hard.  She  gripped  the  bed  to  steady  herself 
and  closed  her  eyes  to  fight  back  the  tears.  She  mustn't 
cry  now.  Wait  until  she  was  alone.  She  wouldn't  give 
them  the  satisfaction — 

The  doctor  released  the  small,  cold  hands  from  her  grasp. 
"Miss  Evans,  can't  you  do  something?     Why,  why —  the 
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L)oii  't  remote  the  mohttire- 
pionf  wrapping  from  your 
Package  of  Camels  after 
\(iu  open  it.  The  Camel 
Humidor  Pack  ii protection 
against  pefjiime  and  pow- 
der odors,  dust  and  germs. 
In  offices  and  homes,  even 
in  the  dry  atmosphere  of 
.irtificial  heat,  the  Camel 
Humidor  Pack  can  be 
Upended  upon  to  deliver 
;resh    Camels    every    time 
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WHEN   you   buy  Camels  you  get  fresh 
cigarettes.  That's  why  women  particularly 
prefer  them. 

Cool,  refreshing  smoke  that  is  mild  all  the 
way  down,  with  no  trace  of  parch  or  bite  to 
sting  the  tongue  or  rasp  the  throat. 

That's  because  Camels  are  made  right  and 
kept  right. 

Made  of  choice  Turkish  and  sun -ripened 
Domestic  tobaccos  that  are  properly  condi- 
tioned; that  contain  just  the  right  amount  of 
natural  moisture. 


Kept  in  factory-prime  condition  until  they  reach 
the  smoker  by  the  air-sealed.  Camel  Humidor 
Pack. 

The  select  tobaccos  that  go  to  make  up  your 
Camels  are  never  parched  or  toasted. 

The  Reynolds  method  of  scientifically  apply- 
ing heat  guarantees  against  that. 

If  you've  never  experienced  the  delight  of 
a  cigarette  that  has  never  been  parched  or 
toasted  switch  to  Camels,  then  leave  them  — 
if  you  can. 
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Camel  Quarter  Hour 

Columbia  Broadcasting  System 
Prince  Albert  Quarter  Hour 

National  Broadcasting  Company  Red  Network 
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